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THIS year... 
give slow readers a head start. 
Help them help themselves with .. . 


BASIC READING SKILLS 
For Junior High School Use 


BASIC READING SKILLS 
For High School Use 


As you get acquainted with your new classes this fall, you'll 
probably find some students who just aren’t up to the reading 
job they'll need to do. 


The two Basic Reading Skills workbooks are tailor-made to help 
these students review the fundamental skills they may have 
missed or failed to master. 


Each workbook contains more than 150 exercises, divided into 
18 blocks of work. Each block concentrates on one important 
skill area; for example: 

* getting the main idea 

* understanding phrase and sentence meaning 

* seeing different kinds of relationships 

* recognizing emotional reactions 

* figuring out new words 

* using the dictionary 


Survey tests show you quickly which areas are trouble spots, 
and introductions addressed to the students prompt them to do 
something about their own reading problems. 


Annotated bibliographies give students tempting previews of 
books chosen for their appeal to teen-agers . . . encourage 
them to use the reading abilities they’re acquiring. 


Used for a semester’s course in remedial reading or for brush- 
up work on a few skills, Basic Reading Skills can help give 
your students the extra reading help they need. For more in- 
formation about the workbooks, write to: 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 
Chicago 11 Atlanta 5 Dallas 2 _—~Palo Alto Fair Lawn, N.J. 
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THE 4 IN 1 SERIES 


Four Complete Great Novels 
In Each Volume 


Each volume includes an informative general introduction, se materi 
critical prefaces for each novel, and valuable study and exercise materia 
Teacher's manual available for each volume. 


Four Complete WORLD Novels 
Teaching Aids by Dr. Richard Loughlin and Lillian M. Popp 
1, Master and Man — Leo Tolstoy 
A classic Russian novel of peasant life. 
2. Don Segundo Sombra: Shadows on the Pampas — Ricardo Guiraldes 
The Latin-American Huckleberry Finn — an Argentine classic. 
3. Tonio Kroger — Thomas Mann 
An autobiographical story of adolescence by the great German writer. 
4. The Little World of Don Camillo — Giovanni Guareschi 
The hilarious clash of personalities in a small Italian town. 


Four Complete ENGLISH Novels 
Teaching Aids by Dr. Lawrence H. Feigenbaum 
1. Persuasion — Jane Austen 
The master chronicler of English society in her last, most mature work. 
2. Wuthering Heights — Emily Bronté 
The classic love story of Heathcliff and Cathy. 
3. Typhoon — Joseph Conrad 
A violent storm and Captain MacWhirr clash in a Conrad “best”. 
4. The River — Rumer Godden 
Birth, death, love, and hate — and an adolescent's coming-of-age. 


Four Complete AMERICAN Novels 
Teaching Aids by Dr. Samuel Beckoff 
1. The House of the Seven Gables — Nathaniel Hawthorne 
— fascinating psychological novel about American 
ife 
. Benito Cereno— Herman Melville 
A penetrating story of mutiny on the high seas. 
. Washington Square — Henry James 
A novel of an insecure girl, a domineering father, and a 
handsome adventurer. 
. A Single Pebble — John Hersey 
An American engineer learns about the troubled Orient. 


LIST PRICE, $3.76 EACH — CLASS PRICE, $2.82 EACH 
Examination copies available on request 


GLOBE BOOK CO. 175 FIFTH AVE. NEW YORK 10, N.Y. 


“Olympic” and “Warriner’—two 
words that have become part of the 
vocabulary of today’s English class- 
rooms! 

“Olympic,” as you know, is the 
name of the latest edition of Ad- 
ventures in Literature, the nation’s 
foremost reading and literature 
program for grades 7 through 12: 
six anthologies, six reading work- 
shops/tests, six Many Voices pho- 
nograph record albums, six teach- 
er’s manuals. 
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| “Warriner’ of course is the chief 

| author of the widely adopted Eng- 
lish Grammar and Composition se- 

| ries for grades 7 through 12: six 
textbooks, six test booklets, six an- 

| swer keys. 

| If you're using quality literature 
textbooks, youre probably using 

| the Olympic books; if you believe 

l in the direct route to competence in 
English, you're probably using the 

| Warriner books. But if you are not 
using them, and if you would like 

| to become familiar with the Olym- 

| pic and Warriner programs, please 
contact our representative in your 

| area or write directly to: 


HARCOURT, BRACE AND COMPANY 


ENGLISH TEXTBOOKS, GRADES 7-12 
BASIC LITERATURE PROGRAMS ® ee 

> © SPECIAL LITERATURE PROGRAM FOR SLOW READERS 
DRAMA ANTHOLOGIES « ¢ ESSAY ANTHOLOGIES 
© NOVELS AND COLLECTIONS OF NOVELSe « « 

DALLAS POETRY ANTHOLOGIES **SHORT STORY ANTHOLOGIES 
BURLINGAME SPEECH TEXTBOOKS+* SPECIAL GRAMMAR TEXTBOOKS 

° ¢ © © © © GRAMMAR AND COMPOSITION TEXTBOOKS 
GRAMMAR AND COMPOSITION WORKBOOKS « « « « « « 

© © WORKBOOK FOR VOCABULARY. DEVELOPMENT 
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THE DISTINGUISHED 
FOLGER LIBRARY GENERAL 
READER’S SHAKESPEARE 


Announces the following new titles in the series 


TWELFTH NIGHT (W 124° 45c) 
HENRY V (W 111° 45c) 
RICHARD III (W 120 * 45c) 


All of the volumes in this unique series have been 
especially prepared by two of the world’s foremost 
Elizabethan authorities, Dr. Louis B. Wright and 
Virginia A. LaMar of the Folger Shakespeare Li- 
brary. All plays are prefaced with introductions 
covering the author’s life and work, the history of 
the play and the Elizabethan theatre. Each volume 
also contains a bibliography. 

Each edition is illustrated from contemporary 
sources. The text is printed on right-hand pages 
only and all notes are placed on the pages facing 
the text they explain. Brief summaries describing 
what happens in each act of the play also appear. 


AS YOU LIKE IT (W 106 ¢ 35c)—HAMLET (WPL 64 ¢ 35c) 
JULIUS CAESAR (WPL 66 © 35c)—KING LEAR (WPL 57 ¢ 35c) 
MACBETH (W 115 ¢ 35c)—-MERCHANT OF VENICE (W 116 @ 45c) 

MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM (WPL 67 ¢ 35c) 
OTHELLO (WPL 61 © 35c) — ROMEO AND JULIET (W 121 © 35c) 
and...DOCTOR FAUSTUS—Christopher Marlowe (W 100 © 35c) 


THE DUCHESS OF MALFI—John Webster (W 101 © 35c) 


“That a publisher could bring out in these days of inflated prices such an excel- 
lently edited version of these plays at such a very reasonable price is almost 


unbelievable.” 
Husert Herener, Indiana University 


Of added interest to English teachers is: 
THE COMPLETE SONNETS, SONGS AND POEMS OF SHAKESPEARE 
edited by Henry Simon (W 131 © 35c) 
Send requests for examination copies and further information to: 
Educational Department, Affiligted Publishers, Inc., 630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, WN. Y. 2 
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World Peace Through Friendly Letters 


Foreign Pen-Pal Program 
For All Your Students 


@ Makes a letter-writing unit come to 


e. 

© Helps social study and other school 
departments. 

© Cements the ties of The Brotherhood 
of Man. 

© Improves hopes for “peace on earth; 
good will to men.” 

© Opens the gate to new cultural experi- 
ences. 

© Makes your class the high light of stu- 
dents’ school careers. 


(Your students are crying for this 
opportunity. Ask them.) 
Our names of FOREIGN PEN-PALS are 
accurate and up-to-date; ages 12-16; all read 
and write English. 
. Write for details and suggested plan for your 
FOREIGN PEN-PAL PROGRAM. 


(A service for teachers only; 
please let us help you.) 


DYER'S PEN-PAL SERVICE 
ORGANIZATION 


R.F.D. 3, Seguin, Texas 


The Classic Discipline 
in the English Classroom 
to gain 
COMPREHENSION IN READING 
and 
PRECISION IN WRITING 


THE JUNIOR PRECIS PAD 
Grades 9-10-11 


THE SENIOR PRECIS PAD 


$1.00 per copy, postpaid 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS 
Dublin, New Hampshire 


NEWEST OF NOBLE’S 
COMPARATIVE CLASSICS 
ROBINSON — RAFT— 
(The Rime of the Ancient Mariner) 


Here are three of the greatest stories of 
survival to take their place with the 
other comparative classics: 


JULIUS CAESAR—ELIZABETH THE 
QUEEN 


MACBETH—THE EMPEROR JONES 


HAMLET—ELECTRA—BEYOND THE 
HORIZON 


ROMEO AND JULIET—CYRANO DE 
BERGERAC 


SILAS MARNER—THE PEARL 


IDYLLS OF THE KING—THE KING’S 
HENCHMAN 


COMPARATIVE COMEDIES— 
PRESENT AND PAST 


COMPARATIVE ESSAYS—PRESENT 
AND PAST 


Class Supply Price $1.92 net each 
Write for Catalog EJ 


NOBLE AND NOBLE 


PUBLISHERS, INC. 
67 Irving Place New York 3, N. ¥. 


4 
Advanced Placement 


Have: 
Lire 


The four books constitute a dynamic or to the teaching of literature by 
placing emphasis = literature itself while keeping the interests and problems 
of adolescents in sharp focus in every selection. For grade 9, THEY FOUND 
ADVENTURE: grade 10, YOUTH AND THE FUTURE; grade 11, AMERICA 
TODAY; grade 12, LITERATURE OF THE WORLD AROUND US. Write 
for the 16-page brochure describing a suggested teaching program for the LIFE 
IN LITERATURE series. 


Educational Book Division, Prentice-Hall, Englewood Cliffs, N. J. 
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American 
College Dictionary 


—the most authoritative desk dictionary ever 


published is required or recommended in high 

mer and colleges throughout the United 
tates. 

Choice of fine bindings from $5.00 


Copyright 1960 


Modern Library 


The best of the world’s best books in handsome clothbound editions 


$1.95 and $2.95 (giant editions) 


Modern Library College Editions 


Paperbound books P regia reliable texts, preferred translations, stimulating 
ae we titles from 65 cents to 95 cents including works by Austen, 
Bronte, Co ge, Crane, Dickens, Dostoyevsky, Emerson, Fielding, Hardy, 
Hawthorne, Homer, Ibsen, Melville, Poe, Swift, Thoreau, Whitman and others. 


Effective English 


by Philip Gerber $5 
teat consistent with back 
grounds. 


catalogs available from 


The Educational Department RANDOM HOUSE 
457 Madison Avenue e New York 22, N. Y. 


all prices subiect to school discount 


To insure a good start 


USING YOUR LANGUAGE 


a series of four workbooks for grades 9-12 
by Conrad, Evans, and Harris 


Each volume contains: 


a permanent reference handbook 

more than 2500 drill exercises 

cumulative reviews 

built-in tests 

a systematic vocabulary-building program 
exercises for improving reading skills 
unusual study aids 

practical writing projects 


A generous amount of writing space makes these books easy for your 
students to use. The answer key scaled to page size makes them easy for 
you to correct. 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, INC. 
NEW YORK 36 CHICAGO 46 SAN FRANCISCO 4 DALLAS 2 
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Wily Books 


STYLE IN LANGUAGE 


Edited by THoMAS A. SEBEOK, Indiana University. Based on the 
proceedings of a conference held at Indiana University in the Spring 
of 1958, this book offers for the first time a multidisciplinary approach 
to the problem of style in language as a type of “behavior.” The purpose 
of the conference was to bring together representatives of such different 
disciplines as anthropology, linguistics, literary criticism, philosophy, 
and psychology to explore the possibility of arriving at some basis for 
discussion and understanding of verbal and literary style. Work papers 
included in the book, the first of its kind, were submitted before the 
conference and then rewritten for this book in light of the insights 
that resulted from the interaction of the different scholarly disciplines 
represented at the conference. In addition, although the discussion has 
been carefully edited, the “give-and-take” atmosphere in which the dis- 
cussion flourished has been retained. Contributors to the volume in- 
clude such well-known figures as I. A. Richards, Roman Jakobson, 
George Miller, and René Wellek. 


1960. 480 pages. $9.50. 


Send for an examination copy now. 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, Inc., 440 Park Avenue South, New York 16, N.Y. 


NEW MAP 
No. S$3éal. 
64 x 44" 

in six colors 
Mediterranean 
Mythology and 


$36aL-14 on spring roller on steel board with dust proof cover 
$36aL-15 on spring roller in octagonal steel case 


Write for circular DENOYER-GEPPERT co. 
No. LITIOOHI9mEJ Maps Globes ©@ Charts Atlases © Models 
5235 Ravenswood Ave. Chicago 40, Ill. 


Literary-Pictorial handmounted on muslin 
secured to spring rollers serve better and longer... ........ 


| REGISTER 
HERE 


T As PUBLISHERS OF SOME OF THE WORLD’S BEST 

writing, we cheerfully confess to being in love with 
words. “Shall I compare thee to a summer’s day?” We 
glow when we read such a line: each word is as right 
as the stars in the sky. But we can’t help taking words 
to heart wherever we see them, and now that the sum- 
mer’s day is over and school is about to begin, we turn 
, from Shakespeare to a sign over the desk where the new 
| students are lining up. 


re “Register Here.” 
SUDDENLY WE LAUGH, not in amusement but as Ke- 


kulé is supposed to have laughed when he discovered the 
structure of the benzine ring. That sign is not only directed at the 
children; it is directed at us! Register they must, as defined by Webster, 
“to enroll one’s name .. .” But register we must, in Webster’s fourth 
definition, ‘to make an impression.” If our books fail to register, they 
are not the books for today’s student. 


But they are the books for today’s student. Through years of prep- 
aration, we have watched them take shape. When it comes to junior 
high anthologies, no books make a deeper impression than the Reading 
for Enjoyment Series. They offer the seventh, eighth, and ninth grades 
a balanced program of fine literature, classic and contemporary. They 
—_ the student’s interest, enrich his appreciation, enlarge his knowl- 
edge. 


Clarity—The editors are rich in teaching experience. They know 
how to put things with a minimum of fuss and a maximum of sense. 
Color—Figuratively and literally colorful, these handsome vol- 
— combine an enticing variety of readings with the best of modern 
esign. 
Contact—Teaching aids for prereading, development, and re- 
view bring the young reader closer to what he reads. 


Turse ARE SOME of the assets of the Reading for Enjoyment 
anthologies. To return to Webster’s fourth definition, admittedly collo- 
quial: “They register!” 

Shall we compare them to a summer’s day? No, but we invite com- 
parison with any other anthologies. Let the best books win, we say. For 
lovers of words, this means that nobody loses. 


Reading for Enjoyment JEWETT EDMAN SCANNELL McKEE LASS EARLY 


Adventure Bound Journeys into America Literature for Life © 
Grade 7 Grade 8 Grade 9 


Houghton Mifflin Company 


NEW YORK ATLANTA GENEVA, ILL. DALLAS PALO ALTO 
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Conflicting Assumptions in the 
Teaching of English 


G. Robert Carlsen 


Everyone within the profession is aware of the great difference that exists in 
many schools between actual classroom practice in teaching English and practice 
based on research and modern theory. In this article Dr. Carlsen identifies the 
basic assumptions underlying “traditional” and “modern” teaching of English. Dr. 
Carlsen is head of the Department of English at the University High School, State 
University of Iowa, and a professor of English and education. 


A RECENT motion picture centered on 
the conflict between the races in 


Africa. At one M sir in the story, a 


dignified native family faced the prob- 
lem of the birth of a child by breech 
delivery. According to the customs 
and the traditions of their group, such 
a child was assumed to be evil, and, if 
allowed to live and grow, would bring 
great harm to the people. With great 
anguish of soul but with concern for 
the welfare of his people, the father 
made the decision to carry out the 
time-honored rites and put the child 
to death. He was acting on the basis 
of knowledge of his people and their 
assumptions about human life. Hear- 
ing about the situation, the English 
authorities brought the man to trial 
for the murder of his daughter. And 
here we have a conflict between the 
ways of life of two peoples, each with 
a culture of its own. Each group is 
convinced in its own way that it is 


absolutely and finally right. Each finds 
itself in the position of being unable 
to understand the actions of the other 
group. While the arguments are car- 
ried on about the specific deed that 
has been performed, the actual con- 
flict lies in the difference between the 
assumptions that each group holds 
about human existence. 

There is a close parallel between 
that conflict in cultures and one today 
in the field of language arts. Slowly 
but surely, for a period of about fifty 
years, a gulf has been developing be- 
tween the assumptions traditionally 
held by English teachers about the 
nature of the language arts and the 
assumptions forged by research schol- 
ars and theorists in the field. 

One is acutely aware of the conflict 
that exists as one attends meetings and 
workshops of English teachers across 
the country and listens to the questions 
that habitually are asked. “How can 
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we improve spelling? How can we 
make students enthusiastic about 
Shakespeare? How shall we handle the 
memorization of poetry? What are 
some ways to deal with book reports? 
How can I get my retarded students 
to read and understand Our Town? 
What shall we do with the superior 
students who finish the assignment be- 
fore the slow students have finished 
it? How shall we stimulste vocabulary 
growth?” Often the teacher or con- 
sultant trained in the modern theory 
of the teaching of English finds it 
impossible to answer such questions on 
the level at which they are asked, for 
he realizes that the assumptions under- 
lying the questions are different from 
those underlying the answers that he 
wants honestly to give. 

Sometimes another kind of difficulty 
occurs. The classroom teacher ap- 
propriates suggestions or techniques 
for instruction that seem exciting and 
valid to her, without really subscribing 
to or understanding the assumptions 
behind the methodology. As difficul- 
ties arise in the program, as they do 
in any teaching situation, she is lost 
in the solutions that she proposes be- 
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cause she does not have the necessary 
background to understand her real 
dilemma. The teacher, for example, 
who has decided to try a language 
program based on the active participa- 
tion of children in language activities 
may at some point become conscience- 
stricken because she is not teaching 
formalized rules for the use of the 
comma and suddenly give to the chil- 
dren rules that are completely un- 
related to the work they have been 
doing. The children become confused 
and start to wonder which approach 
really teaches them English. Sometimes 
one hears students say, “We haven’t 
been studying any English this term; 
we've been having committee work 
and conversations. Next semester we’ll 
have English.” 

For the purposes of this discussion, 
the conventional assumptions held, 
probably by the majority of classroom 
teachers of the United States, will be 
designated as traditional. The assump- 
tions growing out of research and 
theory will be called modern. The 
assumptions cluster around several im- 
portant ideas, but each one develops 
a specific aspect. 


Assumption | 
The traditional teacher assumes: 

That the language used by a group of 
people should be absolutely uniform if 
instruction in it has been successful. 


The modern teacher assumes: 


That while there is a core of com- 
monality in the language of a group, the 
language is subject to almost infinite 
variations among its users; that stamping 
out such variations is not necessarily de- 


sirable. 


On the one hand, the traditionalist 
believes that in the syntax, the vo- 
cabulary, the forms, the spelling, the 
pronunciation, and the semantics of 
a language, all people should be 
brought into perfect harmony. Teach- 


ers may, for example, insist that a word 
has a single meaning. When one says 
exotic, he must mean foreign and 
foreign alone. Further, no one in the 


group who has been Properly taught 
will say, “it’s me” or “the reason is 
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CONFLICTING ASSUMPTIONS 


because.” Southern dialects, or those of 
Brooklyn, Boston, New York, or the 
West, should be brought into con- 
formity with the dialect of the Mid- 
west (or of the area in which one is 
teaching). Conformity is likewise 
stressed in the development of an idea. 
The piece of writing must have a 
clearly-defined beginning, middle, and 
end. A paragraph must open with a 
topic sentence and express a single 
thought. When one writes a certain 
kind of letter, it must always follow 
the same form. 

On the other hand, the modernist 
believes that language is related to 
total personality. Language structure 
varies with one’s personality, with the 
impact that one is trying to make, with 
the message that one is communicating. 
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Word meaning is subject constantly 
to the meaning that the users intend 
for it, not just to a dictionary defini- 
tion of it. Language usage is judged 
not in terms of its external forms, but 
in terms of its ability to bring about 
shared living and shared experience be- 
tween the user and the receiver. Lan- 
guage does not become entirely 
individualistic, but rather centers 
around a common core which the in- 
dividual uses and modifies as an ex- 
pression of his personality. One’s use 
of language is like one’s taste in cloth- 
ing: there is, around a group of com- 
monly-accepted styles at a given 
period, still room for great deviation 
as individuals make choices in their 


garb. 


Assumption Il 
Traditional 

That since the language of a people 
should be uniform, the individual should 
use the same kind of language in all 
activities of his daily life. 


Modern 
That one varies his language to suit 
the various areas of his daily life. 


How frequently teachers are in de- 
spair because they observe certain usage 
habits of language in their classrooms 
and different habits in the corridors 
and on the playground! Students, 
when they go home after school, seem 
to forget what has been taught them. 

The modernist believes that a child 
who varies his language from class- 
room to playground has made a sound 
observation about language. As with 
clothing or manners, we adjust to the 


situation we are in. One wears clothes 
on a picnic different from those one 
wears at a formal dinner party. Thus, 
language habits—even as manners and 
clothing—become more relaxed in in- 
timate circumstances and more con- 
ventionalized in formal situations. A 
sensible language problem will hel 
children to be comfortable and self- 
confident in their use of language in 
the many situations in which they find 
themselves. 


Assumption Ill 
Traditional 


That the rules of the English language 
are absolute and unchanging. 


Modern 


That there are no permanent, absolute 
rules for English, since it is constantly 


changing. 
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The traditional teacher will often 
say, “I don’t care what some people 
say; this is the right way to say it. 
Isn’t it a pity that this novelist or that 
writer in the daily newspaper doesn’t 
know how to use language correctly!” 
The traditionalist seems to feel almost 
that the structure of the English lan- 
guage is sacred and inviolate. Actually 
since such a teacher is accepting pro- 
nouncements about language made two 
hundred years ago, he is attempting 
to make language static and to have 
children learn the English language 
not of today but of the eighteenth 
cen 

Conversely, the modernist knows 
that language is constantly in the proc- 
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ess of change. The language as it is 
used by people of a given period must 
be studied to determine what its con- 
ventions are for that period. The 
traditionalist feels that “Each of the 
boys have their books” is fundamen- 
tally and forever wrong, while the 
modernist recognizes that as writers, 
speakers, and the man on the street 
increasingly use such a structure, it 
becomes the appropriate expression of 
our period. The traditionalist says that 
the more prevalent an error, the more 
reason for working on it; the modern- 
ist feels that the more prevalent a par- 
ticular usage in the language of 
speakers and writers, the less reason 
there is for spending class time on it. 


Assumption IV 
Traditional 


That verbal knowledge about the 
structure of language is indispensable to 
one’s learning to use the language. 


Modern 

That language is primarily a habit of 
behavior, learned best through use—under 
supervision—of the language. 


How often the traditional classroom 
teacher says, “A workman must know 
the names and properties of his tools. 
Knowledge of the parts of language is 
necessary, since these parts are the 
tools that are fundamental to our using 
the Thus, knowledge of 
the parts of speech, the parts of a sen- 
tence, the kinds of sentences, and such 
techniques as parsing and diagramming 
sentences becomes fundamental to the 
program of instruction. 


The modernist feels, on the other 
hand, that even for an auto mechanic, 
knowing the names of his tools is not 
as important as learning to perform 
with the tools. In language, the teach- 
er holds, therefore, that children learn 
habits in language by reading, writing, 
speaking, and listening in situations 
that demand these communicative 
skills. 


Assumption V 


Traditional 

That the language arts curriculum 
must provide for a systematic presen- 
tation of language facts and structure. 


Modern 


That language facts will be presented 
informally as situations arising in the 
performance of language activities show 
the need for them. 
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The traditionalist feels that students 
should first learn to classify words ac- 
cording to the eight parts of speech. 
Then they move to a study of the 
parts of a sentence and then to the 
kinds of sentences. Item by item, in 
logical sequence, they learn about 
gerunds, participles, and infinitives, 
about retained objects, direct and in- 
direct objects, and the like. Guided 
by this point of view, teachers present 
a carefully-defined body of factual 
content and do so with a logical or- 
ganization. 
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The modernist begins with situations 
demanding the use of language—letter 
writing, reporting, interviewing, con- 
versing, group planning, and the like. 
As children encounter language dif- 
ficulties in the performance of these 
activities, the teacher determines the 
language facts (usually few in number 
and different in kind from those of 
the traditionalist) that will help stu- 
dents take part in the situation with 
maximum effectiveness. What a child 
already can do satisfactorily in lan- 
guage need not be formalized and ver- 
balized for him. 


Assumption VI 
Traditional 


That language is best taught through 
drill in which the child does over and 
over certain types of exercises. 


Modern 


That language is best taught in situ- 
ations in which there is a need for mem- 
bers of the class to communicate with 
each other or with other groups and in- 
dividuals. 


In the traditional program children 
insert commas in a thousand sentences 
in workbooks, presumably so that they 
can use them correctly in their own 
writing outside the English classroom. 
They learn to take part in discussions, 
presumably, by practicing on topics 
which are listed in a textbook chapter 
on discussion. 


The modernist feels, however, that 
language is best taught when students 
are writing for a real audience and are 
helping their reader to understand 
their meaning by the use of commas. 
Discussion is best taught in situations 
in which it has a vital purpose for the 
youngsters. 


Assumption VII 
Traditional 
That unless the teacher presents all 


facets of a language formally, a child will 
not learn to master the language. 


Modern 

That most language habits are learned 
by imitating the language of the people 
with whom one associates. 


In practice all teachers make use of 
the tremendous background in lan- 
guage that the child brings with him 
to school. But most traditional teach- 
ers approach teaching English as if the 


child were learning the language for 
the first time. They feel compelled, 
therefore, to try to give the child a 
complete training in all the necessary 
facets of the language structure. They 
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seem to feel that unless they tell the 
child about language he will never 
learn it. 


The modernist feels that the child 
living in a rich environment of lan- 
guage activities in the classroom will 
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learn the habits of language through 
the process of self discovery as he 
observes how people around him use 
language. Thus the modernist puts less 
stress on the telling process and more 
stress on the performing aspects of lan- 
guage instruction. 


Assumption VIII 
Traditional 

That the teacher’s basic responsibility 
in the language arts program is to teach 
the written forms of language; that 
through concentrating on composition, 
the child will carry over what he has 
learned to speaking and listening. 


Modern 


That each of the communication arts 
reading, writing, speaking, listening— 
poses unique problems for the learner; 
that skill in one does not insure com- 
parable skill in the other. 


The older programs stressed reading 
and writing, the two least used of the 
language arts. The modernist feels that 
the basic forms of language are oral 


and that increasing stress must be 
placed on oral communication. While 


writing is not forgotten in the pro- 
gram, the modernist feels that there 
is more chance that instruction in oral 
skills will transfer to proficiency in 
written skills than the reverse. 


Assumption IX 
Traditional 
That there is a clearly-defined line 


between great literature with a capital L 
and other kinds of writing. 


Modern 


That there is a continuum between the 
poorest and the best in literature. 


The traditionalist feels that what is 
called literature must meet the cri- 
terion of the “best that has been 
thought and expressed.” Anything fall- 
ing ook of this standard is not litera- 
ture. He asks the question constantly 
about reading, “But is it literature?” In 
some periods, the whole body of 
American writing has been dismissed 
with this statement, and today most of 
the books written for adolescents are 


similarly treated, 


The modernist, on the other hand, 
feels that writing must be placed on a 
scale of relativity. Attempts to evoke 
a situation through writing are litera- 
ture, though the degrees of success of 
the writers may vary tremendously. 
Further, the modernist assumes that 
what is significant varies for each read- 
er in terms of his sex, his age, his back- 
ground of experience, and his needs of 
the moment, 
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Assumption X 
Traditional 
That schools should expose children 


only to the best in literature so that they 
will come to prize it. 
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Modern 

That in order to develop their taste in 
literature, children must - given free- 
dom of selection, even though this means 
they may choose trash at certain stages of 
development. 


These assumptions are corollary to 
No. IX. The traditionalist, believing in 
a narrowly-limited concept of litera- 
ture, feels that children should be pre- 
sented only Literature in the classroom. 
For the most part this is the body of 
so-called classics. If the child reads 
only this material, he will come to 
prize it. 

On the other hand, the modernist 
feels that literature must meet the 
needs and the developmental level of 
individual students and that step by 
step, under the guidance of a skilled 
teacher, the students will mature in 
their reading tastes as they mature in 
their values, in their tastes in clothing, 
in recreation, and the like. 

The situation is comparable to the 
selection of childhood games. Since 


adults do not play “Hide-and-Go- 
Seek” or “Run-Sheep-Run,” these 
should not be permitted in the school 
situation, whereas chess and golf 
should be encouraged. The modernist 
feels that childhood games have value 
at a particular stage of development 
even though they will later be forgot- 
ten. Thus, although the modernist 
hopes that children will outgrow the 
juvenile series book, he does not neces- 
sarily believe that such books cannot 
be a valuable reading activity at one 
stage of a child’s reading development. 
The traditionalist asks constantly, 
“How can I make Julius Caesar mean- 
ingful to my students?” whereas the 
modernist asks, “Is Julius Caesar the 
best choice of reading for this group 
of students?” 


Assumption XI 


Traditional 

That children will never find and read 
the great monuments of literature unless 
the school teaches these great works. 


Modern 


That if the schools develop an interest 
in reading, even though it is through 
using second-rate materials, that interest 
will later lead the reader to many of the 
great works when he has the ability and 
the maturity to read them. 


The traditionalist approaches the 
teaching of literature as he does the 
teaching of language—with the feeling 
that an education 1s something that is 
completed within the span of the 
school years: a person finishes an edu- 
cation. He feels that the school’s re- 


sponsibility is to expose the child to 
everything that will ever be potentially 
valuable to him in his adult life. 

On the other hand, the modernist 
feels that an education is a process. 
If the schools begin a habit of growth 
in various areas of the intellect and the 
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emotions, the process will continue 
after the child leaves school. This 
teacher has confidence that individuals 
who have found a pleasurable and sig- 
nificant experience in the reading they 
do in school will carry on the activity 
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long after leaving school. Since most 
great literature deals with maturity and 
its problems, most of it is beyond the 
needs and experiences of young people 
during their school years. 


Assumption: XII 


Traditional 


That the mature reader reads literature 
of only one kind—the best. 


Modern 


That the mature reader reads and en- 
joys literature of varying worth. 


Years ago a pepe book made the 
statement, “Life is so short that you 
should read only the best. Anything 
else is a waste of time.” This summa- 
rizes the point of view of the tradi- 
tionalist. Teachers rail against the 
comic books, the cheap juvenile series, 
the book of the month club, the paper- 
backs, and mystery stories. All, they 
decry, are a waste of time. 

The modernist feels, on the other 
hand, that the normal reading choices 


of any mature reader will vary tre- 
mendously, This reader knows why he 
reads—sometimes to find out what 
other people are reading, sometimes 
just to pass the time, sometimes to 
escape into a world of complete un- 
reality. He selects books of many levels 
for his purposes, with no sense of guilt 
because, he occasionally deviates from 
what is generally acknowledged to be 
great literature. 


Assumption 


Traditional 

That literary appreciation can be de- 
veloped in a child, even though he active- 
ly dislikes the selection that the teacher 
is teaching. 


Modern 

That learning to appreciate literature 
depends upon the child’s liking for the 
selection he is reading. 


Perhaps the traditionalist subcon- 
sciously carries to literature something 
of the Puritanic belief that if a thing 
is unpleasant it must necessarily be 
good. One remembers all such state- 
ments that teachers have made: “Even 
though he doesn’t like this now, some- 
day he will thank me for teaching it 
to him.” More often today, the tradi- 
tionalist will say, “How can I get 
these students to like Macbeth or the 
Idylis?” They seldom question the 
validity of the selection itself. They in- 


sist that they want to teach youngsters 
to appreciate something that will go 
beyond the level of the youngsters: “I 
want my class to have to stretch to get 
these materials.” 

On the other hand, the modernist 
feels that appreciation grows with en- 
joyment. Youngsters must enjoy the 
reading they are doing, even if this 
means using materials of a lower level 
of literary merit. Through guidance 
of their reading, the teacher can set up 
a ladder, so that students move up, one 
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rung at a time, to higher literary levels. 
When children actively dislike a se- 
lection used to develop literary ap- 
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preciation, then their reading and 
discussing of it become exercises in 
verbalism. 


Assumption XIV 
Traditional 

That there are deferred values in the 
reading of literature. Even though the 
child gets little out of the experience at 
the moment, he will remember the selec- 
tion and be able to appreciate it in the 
future. 


Modern 

That literature must always have a 
direct impact on a reader here and now if 
it is to be a meaningful experience for 
him, now or in the future. 


In the extreme case the traditionalist 
seems to believe that as a jet plane 
plummets toward the ocean in flames, 
its pilot may suddenly remember, “So 
live that when thy summons comes 
...” and say, “Aha, so that’s what that 
line means.” While the exaggeration 
is intentional, this kind of faith does 
seem to carry many English teachers 
through restless class periods. Even 
though there seems little happening to 
the youngsters here and now in the 
literature class, these teachers feel con- 


fident that the selection will mean 
something to the youngsters in the 
future. 

The modernist, on the other hand, 
feels that reading helps an individual 
grow and that growing helps an in- 
dividual to read but only when the 
two are related to each other. Thus 
literature that helps teen-agers see 
themselves, solve their own problems, 
and look at their own world is the 
literature that should be stressed for 
them. 


Assumption XV 
Traditional 

That aesthetic values in a piece of 
literature are to be found by studying 
such things as rhythmic patterns, the 
precision of structure, word pictures, and 
the like. 


Modern 

That aesthetic values exist in terms of 
the significance of the synthesis of ex- 
perience that a piece of literature evokes 
in the reader. 


How many hours in the traditional 
classes are used to present figures of 
speech, patterns of rhythm, the con- 
ventions of the short story, the clas- 
- sification of types of literature? It is 
always surprising that neither students 
nor teachers ever ask for a mathemati- 
cal formula for determining the num- 
ber of ‘similes, the metaphors, the 
personification a good poem must con- 
tain! Nevertheless some teachers have 


faith that knowledge of such technical 


material will give a magic ability to 
judge the aesthetic quality of literature. 

The modernist feels that literary 
merit lies in the interaction between 
the writing and the reader. What is 
important is the vision of life and the 
quality of the vision that the reader 
attains from the work of art. Discus- 
sion, therefore, centers on the aspects 
of the experience transmitted in a piece 
of literature and on judging its validity 
in life as we know it. 
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Assumption XVI 
Traditional 

That the individual develops an ap- 
preciation of literature through a for- 


malized knowledge of the rules, conven- 
tions, and techniques that authors em- 


_ ploy. 
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Modern 


That the individual develops an ap- 
preciation of literature out of wide 
reading and discussion of the human un- 
derstandings and insights developed 
through a work of art. 


Closely related to Assumption XV is 
this one which focuses on the way in 
which the reader develops his critical 
sense. 

The traditional teacher frequently 
says: “Isn’t this a beautiful line? Here 
is a fine choice of words. Notice the 


clever pattern that the plot is taking.” 

The modernist asks: “What does 
the writer make us see, hear, taste, 
smell, touch? How are these things 
synthesized so that the total experi- 
ence has importance and significance 
for us?” 


Assumption XVII 
Traditional 
That there are great works of litera- 


ture that should be read by all educated 
people in a culture. 


Modern 

That there are experiences that people 
should have through literature, but that 
different works of literature will give 
those experiences to different readers. 


American schools have, without con- 
sciously voicing this, long operated on 
the assumption that when a given liter- 
ary title is mentioned, all educated 
people should recognize it. When a 
line of poetry is quoted, the educated 
audience should be able to quote the 
next line. While many teachers believe 
this, it is interesting that no two teach- 
ers can agree about what that body of 
literature is. 


In order to sharpen the distinctions 
between the traditionalist and the 
modernist, I have stated the extremes 
in points of view. Obviously the pro- 
grams put into effect in the classroom 
and the methodology employed by 
these two schools of thought differ 
radically. Many teachers suggest that 
we take a middle ground, that we 
make use in our instruction of both 


The modernist feels that such a task 
is impossible to accomplish even if it 
were valid. Instead, he believes that 
though literature is infinitely varied, 
through it certain common generaliza- 
tions and understandings about human 
life emerge. These understandings may 
come to different readers through 
many different books. No two readers 
will necessarily come to a single un- 
derstanding in reading the same book. 


points of view. This develops an eclec- 
ticism in teaching that is inclined to 
leave a program rudderless, for the di- 
rection of the instruction swings be- 
tween two poles and only confusion 
results. Eclecticism has seldom been a 
way of procedure that has resulted in 
success in any school of philosophy— 
whether pure or educational. It is pos- 
(Continued on page 424) 
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The Teaching of Early American 
Literature 


Gerhard Friedrich 


For those high school and junior college teachers who consider a historical 
survey of American literature important, the early literature has been a chronic 
problem. Dr. Friedrich discusses here the difficulties and opportunities it presents, 
and proposes an enlargement of the concept of early American literature. Dr. 
Friedrich is the head of the Department of English at Cedar Crest College, 


Allentown, Pennsylvania. 


[et the teaching of American lit- 
erature, as compared with the 


teaching of British or French litera- 
ture presents special problems, has 
long been evident. Part of the trouble 
lies of course in the fact that the span 
of our national existence is still very 
short, and the range of our literary 
productions may therefore likewise 


seem relatively limited. It is, however, 
not difficult to develop reputable ap- 
proaches to authors and works follow- 
ing the Revolutionary War and the 
War of 1812. We have, after all, the 
distinctive poetry of Poe, Whitman, 
Dickinson, and the symbolic prose of 
The Scarlet Letter, Moby Dick, The 
Red Badge of Courage, beside the 
provocative aphorisms of Emerson and 
Thoreau and a special concern with 
the short story as a form, to indicate 
the emergence of an imaginative litera- 
ture of no méan proportions in the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries. 
But with regard to the two centuries 
of literary records which antedate the 
political selfhood of the United States, 
the question of educational aims and 
benefits is indeed a much more vexing 
one. Are those literary records truly 
indigenous, or are they recognizably 
derivative? Is their import generally 
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human enough to speak to the con- 
ditions of the present day? Do they 
exhibit such power and subtlety of 
phrasing as would raise them into 
works of art? These are—or ought to 
be—important considerations. In prac- 
tice, the study of Colonial American 
is understandably largely mo- 
tivated by a sense of patriotic identi- 
fication. In elementary school and in 
high school, the narratives of the Pil- 
grims and of Benjamin Franklin serve 
the purposes of “acculturation” and 
of establishing an emotional loyalty. In 
high school and college this emphasis 
is broadened into a more reasoned con- 
cern with the development of Ameri- 
can civilization. In college and in grad- 
uate school, the literary seca? of 
Colonial America come to be viewed 
not merely as social documents, but 
also as pronouncements to be valued 
for their philosophical, psychological, 
and mythical implications, if they are 
not subjected to older-style scholarly 
exercises. It should be noted that 
throughout these stages the distinction 
between Americana and t litera- 
ture tends to be blurred. The literary 
and human limitations of Colonial 
American writing are either over- 
looked or subconsciously excused by a 
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haloed fascination with what is sup- 
posedly our very own. 


The teaching of early American lit- 
erature on the high school and college 
levels can become a good deal more 
meaningful than it usually is if that 
literature is presented—negatively as 
well as positively—in the perspective of 
European, especially British, literature 
of the same period and if the canon 
of materials regarded as suitable for 
study is imaginatively enlarged beyond 
the bounds of a New England-heavy 
tradition. While we may marvel at and 
cherish the persistent impulse of ex- 
plorers and settlers to project their ex- 
periences and thoughts in writing, in- 
tellectual honesty requires that we 
recognize the existence of a substantial 
cultural lag in Colonial America. 
Every good course featuring early 
American literature should make clear 
that we had no Marlowe or Shake- 
speare, no Donne or Herrick, no 
Milton or even Bunyan. The first 
American play was apparently Thomas 
Godfrey’s romantic tragedy The 
Prince of Parthia, an inferior work 
Oriental in subject and Elizabethan in 
pattern, produced at the Southwark 
Theatre in Philadelphia during its 
opening season (1767). The second 
American play, presented twenty years 
later, was Rovall Tyler’s The Contrast, 
a comedy of manners modelled after 
Sheridan. The first American novel 
seems to have been William Hill 
Brown’s The Power of Sympathy: or, 
The Triumph of Nature (1789), one 
of several spicy-moralistic efforts of 
- the period imitating Richardsonian fic- 
tion. We must then explain the pro- 
longed absence of original drama and 
fiction in the thirteen Colonies, and 


trace the beginnings of American po- 
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etry from Anne Bradstreet’s hopefully 
titled The Tenth Muse Lately Sprung 
Up in America (1650), via Michael 
Wigglesworth’s woefully crude The 
Day of Doom (1662), and the con- 
trasting religious verse of Edward 
Taylor, undiscovered until 1937, to 
the Romantic lyrics of Philip Freneau. 
The conclusion must be that in Amer- 
ica before 1800 imaginative literature 
in the English language is remarkable 
mainly for its absence! 


Roots of Colonial Literature 


Having conceded this much, it is 
appropriate to point out that the liter- 
ary records of Colonial America have 
their roots in the minor types of Eliz- 
abethan travel literature and theologi- 
cal writing, besides certain biographical 
and autobiographical practices well 
established in the Old World. The 
most logical starting points for the 
study of early American literature* 
are, therefore, those two remarkable 
collections, Richard Hakluyt’s The 
Principal Navigations, Voyages, Traf- 
fiques, and Discoveries of the English 
Nation, made by Sea or over Land, 
within the Compass of these 1500 
years (1598-1600), and Samuel Pur- 
chas’ Hakluyt’s Posthumus or Purchas 
His Pilgrimes (1625). The letter from 
Ralph Lane dated September 3, 1585, 
may not be the earliest English-lang- 
uage document actually written in the 
New World, but it and other records 
pertaining to Roanoke Island and the 


*Perhaps one should go so far as to call at- 
tention to the term “America” and introduce 
Martin Waldseemiiller’s explanation, in his 
Cosmographiae Introductio (1507), of exactly 
how he came to coin that name. An explora- 
tion of the confusingly flexible term “litera- 
ture” may also prove 
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Jamestown colony constitute typical 
human and literary links to an England 
of expanding horizons, and serve in- 
cidentally to correct a regional over- 
emphasis on the significance of the 
May flower and Plymouth Rock. The 
descriptive and propagandistic prose 
concerning the Southern seaboard can 
by the way be effectively supported 
with John White’s watercolors (made 
between 1585 and 1587) of flora and 
fauna, topography and the Indians, 
which were not published until 1946, 
and are in my opinion frequently more 
extraordinary than Audubon’s re- 
nowned paintings of much later date. 
How close the connotative and often 
utopian accounts collected by Hakluyt 
are to poetry, as well as to an enthu- 
siastic Americanism, may be illustrated 
by Michael Drayton’s ode “To the 
Virginian Voyage,” which has been 
shown to be “Hakluyt versified”; it 
makes also an admirable apostrophe 
to the study of early American litera- 
ture insofar as it specifically antici- 
pates the appearance of a native 
American poet. It stands to reason that 
the standard accounts of the explora- 
tion and settlement of Virginia and 
Massachusetts Bay should be comple- 
mented by similar accounts if they 
are more directly relevant in another 
section of the country, and thus of 
more immediate interest there. 


Approaches in Teaching 


In studying examples of the de- 
scriptive, historical, biographical, and 
theological writings of the Colonial 
period, it is instructive and sometimes 
amusing to stress from the very begin- 
ning awareness of the stylistic traits 
of a given selection as they reflect the 
spirit or intent of a particular author. 
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Students will be quick to discover the 
functions of a style rich in adjectives 
or marked by overstatements. They 
will be struck by the vividness of 
simply-told episodes and the virtues of 
Anglo-Saxon understatement. Viewed 
from the angle of purpose-as-related- 
to-expression, the curiosity of The 
New England Primer and the atroci- 
ties of the Bay Psalm Book—both of 
them enormous publishing successes— 
will contribute less to a stultifying 
awe for all things ancestral and more 
to delight as well as enlightenment. So 
prepared, students may be sufficiently 
motivated (or, at any rate, self-as- 
sured) to examine critically and com- 
pare samples of writing from the four 
generations of the “Mather Dynasty,” 
but mainly from the prolific and con- 
trasting pair of Increase and Cotton, 
with special attention to the chapter 
on “Poetry and Style” in Increase 
Mather’s Manductio ad Ministerium 
(1726). And not only the fantastic 
word play, but also the protest against 
women’s fashions and long, beatnik- 
style hair on men, and the perennial 
problem of toleration, can entertain 
and exercise the minds of midtwentieth 
century students in Nathaniel Ward’s 
The Simple Cobbler of Aggawam in 
America, Willing to Help ’Mend His 
Native Country, Lamentably Tattered, 
Both in the Upper-Leather and Sole, 
with All the Honest Stitches He Can 
Take. A live human emphasis, not 
easily or unreasonably acknowledging 
the value of what is old, may thus well 
be combined with close attention to 
the variety of compositional flaws and 
excellences exhibited by early Amer- 
ican writers. 

Another educationally useful ap- 
proach to Colonial American literature 
lies in the connections between certain 
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works. It makes a valuable introduc- 
tion to the methods of comparative 
literature to have the students read, 
for example, Cotton Mather’s chapter 
on John Winthrop in the Magnalia 
Christi Americana: or, The Ecclesias- 
tical History of New England (1702), 
and also Plutarch’s treatment of Ly- 
cur and Numa in Lives of the 
Noble Graecians and Romans, above 
whom Mather exalts Winthrop, and 
to require a written analysis of the 
reasoning employed in these cases. Or 
one may carefully compare a poem by 
Edward Taylor with a selection from 
Herbert, Crashaw, or Quarles, to 
arrive at a judgment as to which is 
the finer accomplishment. Or one may 
contrast the moods of Hawthorne’s 
“The Maypole of Merry Mount” 
(1836) with William Bradford’s ac- 
count in Of Plymouth Plantation and 
Thomas Morton’s version of the same 
events in his New English Canaan 
(1637), in which Miles Standish is 
presented as Captain Shrimp. Or one 
may trace the links between Cotton 
Mather and Benjamin Franklin, be- 
tween the former’s Bonifacius: or, 
Essays to Do Good (1710) and the 
latter’s writings and activities. 

The comparative method serves also 
to highlight the distinctions between 
two periods of thought and expression. 
The concluding paragraph on Franklin 
in Vernon Louis Parrington’s Main 
Currents in American Thought, a re- 
markable characterization, sug 
such a comparison focused on Frank- 
lin and Jonathan Edwards. To arrange 
in opposite columns the habitats, per- 
sonal lives and public activities, essen- 
tial concerns, titles of literary works, 
stylistic traits, and indeed almost 
anything and everything pertaining to 
these two representative men, is an 
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undertaking which can greatly sharpen 
the sense of a major transition in 
American attitudes. Similar insights 
with regard to a further change can 
be derived from contrasting the dif- 
ferent kinds of theme and diction em- 
ployed by so transitional a figure as 
Philip Freneau, the Revolutio 

satirist and Romantic lyricist. ‘Stl 
another illuminating use of the com- 
parative method pertains to the con- 
tinuation of a literary tradition in 
different environments, as exemplified 
by parallel readings from the Diary of 
Samuel Pepys, the London commen- 
tator of the 1660’s; from the New 
England Diary of Samuel Sewall, fre- 
quently regarded as the American 
Pepys; and from the Diaries and sim- 
ilar writings of William Byrd, of 
Virginia and North Carolina. As a 
teaching device the “compare” assign- 
ment has of course the obvious ad- 
vantage of providing a general 
structure of similarities and differences, 
and making a competitive game of 
detecting or selecting the specific 
evidence. However, too little is ac- 
complished if such convenient survey- 
ing is not made the basis for really 
probing questions. For example: What 
conditions or causes helped to produce 
the similar as well as the distinctive 
characteristics? And what subjects and 
particular passages surveyed are still 
significant, interesting, phrased in su- 
perior fashion? Sewall’s manly ac- 
knowledgment of conscience some 
years after his part in the witchcraft 
convictions and his account of the 


unsuccessful gingerbread-and-sermons 
courtship of Madam Winthrop are 
after all humanly appealing in their 
own right, as is the leg-pulling humor 
of Byrd, and teaching must not—for 
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the sake of whatever academic con- 
siderations—obscure this vital fact. 
There is furthermore no compelling 
reason why the study of American 
literary records should be conducted 
strictly by chronological divisions. On 
the contrary, to see Hawthorne’s 
sketch of “Endicott and the Red 
Cross” in relation to the account of 
the key event in John Winthrop’s 
Journal, and to follow the line from 
Winthrop’s report of the punishment 
of Mary Latham, via the three-sentence 
nucleus in “Endicott and the Red 
Cross” concerning the gold-embroi- 
dered A of an adulteress, to the extra- 
ordinary romance of The Scarlet 
Letter, means to recognize the imag- 
inative and thematic transformation 
of historical materials, and to pose 
central questions as to the creative 
process and the functions of great 
fiction. Henry James’ dictum that “it 
takes a great deal of history to produce 
a little literature” is well worth illus- 
trating and explaining. In surveying 
the course of writing in America, the 
distinction which the statement im- 
plies must certainly be faced, sooner 
or later, and it is in any case important 
to understand clearly the special re- 
quirements of the two disciplines. Even 
where dated and geographically cir- 
cumscribed experience is not so 
internalized and universalized as in 
The Scarlet Letter, the difference in 
aims and methods should be observed. 
A case in point perhaps less demanding 
than much of Hawthorne is Wash- 
ington vite: fe use of the Dutch co- 
lonial period in A History of New 
York, by Diedrich Knickerbocker, 
which “The Author’s Apology” de- 
scribes as “a comic history of the 
city . . . wide from the sober aim of 
history,” offering also insight into 
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Irving’s satiric and atmospheric inten- 
tions. 


Propensities of Early Writing 


Though Irving’s is already an ad- 
vanced, cultivated taste, it reflects on 
the human needs and the literary 
propensities of an America still in the 
making. The literary equivalents of 
exploration and settlement, namely 
description and narration, favored the 
episodic and anecdotal, which might 
be tall-tale, pathetic, humorous, or 
didactic. These characteristics have 
obvious extensions into folklore as well 
as into the work of Mark Twain and 
Faulkner. Representative instances are 
Captain John Smith’s Pocahontas 
story, Thomas Morton’s Merry Mount 
version mentioned above, Franklin’s 
“advice . . . beat into my head” expe- 
rience related in his letter to Samuel 
Mather, May 12, 1784, with reference 
to Cotton Mather, and even the baga- 
telles Franklin wrote under French 
influence. Didacticism, nourished by 
both theological concerns and utili- 
tarian necessity, favored the aphoristic 
or epigrammatic, of which Franklin 
is likewise a major representative, and 
not merely in The Way to Wealth. 
The tool of the self-contained, pro- 
vocative sentence was sharpened by 
Thomas Paine in The Crisis papers, 
and proved admirably suited to the 
purposes of the Transcendentalists, 
noted for their quotable, radial style. 
Mark Twain proceeded ingeniously 
to bend or twist the compact, highly 
charged and finished American sen- 
tence, in “Pudd’nhead Wilson’s Calen- 
dar and New Calendar,” so that it 
produced often short-circuiting 
effect. .But the line of development 
can be traced back to such aroused 
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statements of conviction as Samuel 
Sewall’s in The Selling of Joseph 
(1700): “There is no proportion be- 
tween Twenty Pieces of Silver and 
LIBERTY,” and to the earlier Medita- 
tions (1664) of Anne Bradstreet, 
which contains shrewdly sententious 
observations oddly akin to Twain’s. 

Apart from the anecdote and the 
aphorism as literary vehicles congenial 
to early American conditions, patriotic 
sentiment and political controversy 
favored the eulogistic and the satiric. 
These modes of expression, although 
not less typical of American literary 
endeavors, had more obvious parallels 
in the emerging England of Queen 
Elizabeth and later British phases of 
internal and external conflict. The 
pluck of the colonists in “this paradise 
of the world” (a Hakluyt phrase) or 
in “our American Jerusalem” (Cotton 
Mather’s phrase) was more than amply 
celebrated. Perhaps the most interest- 
ing aspect of such writings is the search 
for identity—the emotional and ra- 
tional shifting from British to Ameri- 
can nationality, a process continued 
into the twentieth century with 
Stephen Vincent Benét’s Western 
Star. The broadest and most percep- 
tive eighteenth-century example ap- 
pears to be the famous “What Is an 
American?” chapter, the third of the 
Letters from an American Farmer 
(1782) by Michel-Guillaume Jean de 
Crévecoeur, which might be comple- 
mented by Letter XII, “Distresses of 
a Frontier Man.” This “farmer of feel- 
ings” should, however, also be seen as 
an entertaining exponent of Romantic 
attitudes, in Letter II, “On the Situa- 
tion, Feelings, and Pleasures of an 
American Farmer,” and of magnifi- 
cently Naturalistic perception, in Let- 
ter X, “On Snakes; and on the 
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Humming Bird.”~As to satire, once 
again Franklin’s productions are note- 
worthy. His “Rules by Which a Great 
Empire May Be Reduced to a Small 
One” and the faked letter entitled 
“The Sale of the Hessians” are Swift- 
ian; non-political is his delightful 
“Silence Dogood Paper No. VII,” with 
its assertion that “good Poetry is not 
to be expected in New-England” and 
a witty “Receipt to make a New-Eng- 
land Funeral Elegy.” 


Range of Early Literature 


Far too little is yet done, on any 
level of education, with early Amer- 
ican writings of different regions and 
different national backgrounds. For 
example, German-language verse writ- 
ten in colonial Pennsylvania outweighs, 
at least quantitatively, the total of 
English-language verse produced in 
British America, as was demonstrated 
some years ago by John Joseph 
Stoudt’s anthology-text of Pennsyl- 
vania German Poetry, 1685-1830. We 
need translations into English of the 
more accomplished of these High Ger- 
man American poems, like Whittier’s 
rendition of Francis Daniel Pastorius’ 
Latin apostrophe to Germantown, 
composed in 1688. Mr. Stoudt’s in- 
formative introductory essay may be 
used in conjunction with another vol- 
ume by him, entitled Consider the 
Lilies, How They Grow: An Interpre- 
tation of the Symbolism of Pennsyl- 
vania German Art. It is worth noting 
that Whittier and Kipling availed 
themselves of Pennsylvania German 
materials, the one in the long poem 
“The Pennsylvania Pilgrim,” the other 
in the story “Brother Square-Toes” 
and the accompanying lyric entitled 
“Philadelphia,” both of these heavily 
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indebted to the colorful History of the 
Moravian Church in Philadelphia, by 
Abraham Ritter. We have then a num- 
ber of channels available by which the 
literary records of a particular region 
in a language other than English can 
be tapped. The same holds true with 
regard to the later French writings of 
Louisiana. It is up to the ingenuity of 
ambitious instructors to identify and 
exploit the earliest literary records of 
their own region, whether in English 
or any other language, to make those 
materials available and devise meaning- 
ful assignments based on them. Such 
a concern need not deteriorate into 
antiquarian provincialism; it should 
rather serve to define the range of 
human experiences and of character- 
istic modes of expression as they first 
manifested themselves in the environ- 
ment with which the student is most 
familiar, and thus draw attention not 
only to the basic and perennial, but 
also to the course of human and lit- 
erary development. 

With the exception of possibly 
“S pring field Mountain,” “Yankee 
Doodle,” and a few other examples, 
we know at present unfortunately but 
few native Colonial and Revolutionary 
ballads and folk songs. Research in 
this area has, however, been so exten- 
sive, and recordings are now so 
numerous and so excellent, that it is 
easy to use these and other folklore 
materials in connection with the teach- 
ing of early American literature. The 
situation is somewhat similar with re- 
gard to our Indian heritage. Stories 
and myths, songs and incantations, 
proverbs and riddles—long transmitted 
orally—have become the subject of 
numerous investigations. Perhaps the 
best general collection is Margot As- 
trov’s The Winged Serpent: An An- 
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thology of American Indiana Prose 
and Poetry, arranged by regions. This 
admirable volume may be supple- 
mented by more specialized collections, 
like George Bird Grinnell’s anthology 
of stories, By Cheyenne Campfires.* 
If illustrations like the John White 
watercolors previously referred to, and 
white men’s conceptions like that em- 
bodied in Freneau’s poem “The Indian 
Burying Ground,” are used in con- 
nection with representative Indian 
literary remains, it should not be dif- 
ficult to evoke the spirit of what was 
aboriginally an American culture and 
imagination. The old Navajo’s saying 
makes indeed a worthy motto or 
severe criterion for the study of early 
American literature produced by im- 
migrants from Europe and_ their 
descendants: “I hold my word tight to 
my breast.” Attention should be called 
in passing to the curiosity of the 
imitative Poems on Various Subjects 
(1773) by Phillis Wheatley, a Negro 
slave born in Africa, antedated by far 
less remarkable verses by Negro slaves 
Lucy Terry and Jupiter Hammond. 
The more typical American Negro 
folklore, spirituals, and blues came to 
flourish later. 

There is one other consideration 
that deserves further emphasis, namely 
the advisability of stressing the inter- 
relationship of the arts. The use of 
illustrations in interchapters which 
provide social backgrounding does not 
go far enough. They are allowed to 
stand for the most part rather un- 
related to the literary records them- 
selves. Why should we not have, for 


*Where such books are difficult to obtain, 
the inclusion of a “Corn Song” and a “Rain 
Song” in the Literary History of the United 
States, edited by Robert E. Spiller and others, 
should prove a convenient substitute. 
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example, the reading of Franklin’s 
Autobiography supported by authentic 
portraits and contemporary panoramas 
of Boston and Philadelphia, and by 
facsimiles of the manuscript and of 
Franklin publications? Why should we 
so infrequently match Edward Hicks 
and other American “primitives” with 
literary equivalents, or fail 
pecifically to interrelate the Hudson 
River School of painters and the works 
of early American Romantic authors? 
If textbooks cannot provide illustra- 
tive material of the quality and in the 
context which are desirable, students 
may help the teacher to locate ma- 
terial and set up displays. At certain 
stages at least it is appropriate to draw 
upon the history of printing in Amer- 
ica, not merely to acquaint students 
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with the look of a particular item as 
first published, but also to stress the 
effect of publishing habits upon liter- 
ary form. Finally, we have only begun 
to exploit the educational value of 
musical renditions and other literary 
recordings, judiciously selected. Folk 
songs were meant to be sung, poems 
were meant to be read aloud, stories 
were meant to be told. The printed 
page is but a limited vehicle for words 
still charged with life. Why should 
we not occasionally aid the imagina- 
tion to explore various implicit di- 
mensions which can emerge from be- 
tween the covers of a book? It does 
no harm if a student discovers in the 
process that audio-visual aids fall short 
of his own reading experience. 


In Memoriam 


Heten J. Hanton 


A distingnished and devoted member of the National Council of Teach- 
ers of English, Helen J. Hanlon of Detroit, died suddenly of a stroke on 
May 26, 1960. Miss Hanlon, supervisor of language education in the Detroit 
Public Schools, had served the Detroit schools for thirty-seven years. During 
that time she was often on the Board of Directors of the National Council 
of Teachers of English and was a member of many Council committees, 
including the Secondary Section Committee which is the advisory board for 
The English Journal. 

Teachers of Detroit, in cooperation with Wayne State University, 
have established a Helen Hanlon Memorial Scholarship. Contributions may 
be sent to the Language Education Department, Detroit Public Schools, 
467 West Hancock, Detroit 1. Checks should be made payable to the 
Helen J. Hanlon Scholarship. 
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What Is a Good Unit in English? 


Richard S. Alm 


It seems appropriate, in the opening issue of the school year, to emphasize unit 
planning—thus the next three features. In this article, Dr. Alm, associate pro- 
fessor of education at the University of Hawaii, identifies criteria for evaluating 


teaching units in English. 


HAT are the criteria of a good 

teaching unit in English? First, I 
must define some terms and explain 
my basic assumption in dealing with 
the topic. What are criteria? Stand- 
ards by which one judges—in this par- 
ticular instance, a unit of instruction 
in a Class in English. 

What is a unit? The curriculum- 
maker has many definitions for many 
kinds of units. In Volume III of the 
Curriculum Commission Series, The 
English Language Arts in the Second- 
ary School, a unit is defined as follows: 

Varied activities in the language arts 
are developed around a central theme 
or purpose, clear and significant to the 
student . . . . [The unit] must be 
sufficiently broad to involve in some 
measure all four of the language arts 
and to permit each individual (1) to 
work in cooperation with his class and 

(2) to pursue certain special interests 

in a wide range of materials and ex- 

periences suited to his ability.’ 

My approach to this topic is based 
on this assumption: unit teaching is 
not only worthwhile, it is a highly 
desirable approach to the teaching of 
English. 


*The Commission on the English Curriculum. 
The English Language Arts in the Secondary 
School (New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 
Inc., 1956), pp. 69-70. 
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Criterion No. | 

The good unit in English has some 
legitimate reason for being. At the 
outset I am introducing a subjective 
element. Philosophies about values cer- 
tainly would not all agree. I am not 
trying to foist off my biases; instead 
I am declaring what mine are. I say 
that the study of the pronoun is not 
and cannot be a unit, nor a study of 
commas in a series, nor attention to 
the scansion of a modern . These 
activities may be labeled “units,” but 
they have little substance; they are 
fragmentary and their importance is 
debatable. 

The good unit, on the other hand, 
must deal with an idea, a problem, or 
a theme. The unit’s reason for being 
is usually a synthesis of many things: 
the subject matter of the unit may be 
a part of our intellectual or aesthetic 
or creative heritage; the unit may cen- 
ter in students’ interests; the unit un- 
doubtedly will involve a study of 
specific skills and abilities; the unit 
may help students to achieve one of 
their developmental tasks*—as Havig- 
hurst and his University of Chicago 
associates use the term. 


Critics of unit instruction in English 


*Havighurst, Robert. Developmental Tasks 
and Education (New York: Longmans, Green 
and Co., 1952). 
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frequently say, “You are stealing the 
stuff of social studies.” My reaction is 
always: this depends primarily upon 
the state of mind of the English teach- 
er. If you have been a scholar in his- 
tory or geography or political science, 

ou will look at such a unit as 
“Problems within America—Grade 11” 
in the Seattle Public Schools Unit Plan 
books for English teachers, and teach 
in one way. However, the English 
teacher looks at this unit title and ma- 
terial and realizes that through litera- 
ture, he can make personal and real 
and significant the lives of people who 
live around us. 


For example, think of cultural 
change or the impact of conflicting 
cultures on contemporary society. 
There is no better expression of this 
for high school readers than Jade Snow 
Wong’s Fifth Chinese Daughter. In 
a study of man’s quest for happiness, 
for fulfillment, for the good life, one 
might turn to Cather’s My Antonia, 
Walker’s Winter Wheat, Rolvaag’s 
Giants in the Earth. Social studies? 
Never—not so long as the reading of 
literature is primarily a personal expe- 
rience. This use of literature surely 
helps to give a unit meaning and sig- 
nificance. 


Criterion No. 2 


The good English unit has a sense 
of direction observable both by the 
teacher and the students. Not only 
should. the class members know, in 
general, where they are going in a 
unit, they should be aware ng going 
there. Objectives is a much-battered 
word. We have in some courses of 
study too many objectives, lists that 
are so long that we may feel—“Every- 
thing is expected of us in every unit. 
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What’s the use! Skip the objectives. 
Go on to the activities.” Thus, we may 
not know the why’s of our doing, and 
our doing may be in vain. 


But this sense of direction is vital 
to a good English unit; otherwise 
youngsters may, as they frequently 
do, merely mark time. Do you recall 
the convention program theme of the 
NCTE a few years ago—a line from 
Browning: “Man’s reach should ex- 
ceed his grasp.” The unit that has 
many avenues within it, the unit that 
is many faceted is one that certainly 
will help youngsters to grasp a good 
deal and, what is highly important, to 
reach for more. After all, is not this 
the essence of the definition of an 
educated mind? 


We have many examples in print of 
good units that reflect such a sense of 
direction. Any high school English 
teacher who has not read in The Eng- 
lish Lauguage Arts in the Secondary 
School the detailed description of a 
- taught by Virginia Alwin should 

O So. 


This direction involves two other 
problems: evaluation and the reactions 
of the participants. We must seek ways 
to evaluate in terms of where we are 
going and how. In addition, the work 
must give both teacher and student a 
sense of satisfaction in having gone a 
particular distance. 


Criterion No. 3 


The good unit reflects the inter- 
relationship of the language arts and 
all aspects of it; the learning, the ma- 
terials, the experiences must be related 
—honestly—to the unit theme. I inter- 
ject “honestly” because often we 
merely rearrange the items in the 
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window and call it a brand-new dis- 
play. 

In such a context I am reminded of 
Dora V. Smith’s story of her visit to 
the class studying a unit entitled “This 
Air Age.” The class was reading Ivan- 
hoe. When questioned about the re- 
lationship of Ivanhoe to the unit, the 
teacher ‘said, “Ivanhoe is a story of 
chivalry. We don’t have knights today 
but aviators are our modern knights.” 
Doesn’t this logic remind you of Clar- 
ence Day’s mother and her financial 
dealings with Father Day? 

Writing activities should grow out 
of the development of the adolescent’s 
intellectual and personal reaction to 
the theme of the unit. Here in a unit 
we find a logical base for explanation, 
assignment, motivation, example—all 
the elements of what Hitchcock® 
called the “pre-expression stage” in 
writing, the stage too often neglected, 
the crucial point in the writing expe- 
rience of youngsters. 

As I read Louis Zahner’s “Composi- 
tion at the Barricades” in the Novem- 
ber 1959 Atlantic, I realized that the 
unit method of organizing instruction 
in the language arts provides a setting 
for the development of the language 
skills he wants. He does not talk about 
a unit and he may not recognize the 
possibilities of the unit; nevertheless, 
within the framework of the good 
English unit students can learn well 
the effective writing skills that Zahner 
believes are fast disappearing from 
American schools. 


Criterion No. 4. 
Within a good ey" unit, the 
teacher focuses upon the learning ac- 


"Hitchcock, Alfred. Breadloaf Talks on 
Teaching Composition (New York: Henry 
Holt and Co., 1927). 
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tivities necessary to accomplish the 
objectives of the unit. Unfortunately, 
summaries of units too often omit what 
I call the a-b-c’ing of the teacher un- 
familiar with the unit approach. He 
reads a list of suggested activities and 
assumes that the students of his tenth- 
grade class will know this, or be able 
to do that. Without finding out the 
various stages of their development, 
the teacher assigns an activity, expect- 
ing it to be accomplished. 

How many aimless class periods are 
spent in what is usually called “dis- 
cussion”? What do we find? Routine 
and dull question-and-answer periods, 
domination by a few, silence from 
most, no sense of direction, poor or 
even no listening. Students must be 
taught how to discuss: how to lead, 
how to stimulate, how to react, when 
and how to ask questions, how to syn- 
thesize, how to summarize, the eti- 
quette of participation. Again, to 
remind you of our central theme— 
what is a good unit?—the teaching of 
these elements of discussion must not 
be learned in isolation from ideas. One 
learns to discuss well when he listens 
well, reads widely. Discussion is not 
just a matter of voice projection. 


Last year, I sat with a State Lan- 
guage Arts Guide Planning Commit- 
tee. The subject under discussion was 
the interrelatedness of language arts. 
One teacher of considerable reputation 
said, “I think you should ask the 
English teachers whether or not they 
want to include the teaching of speech 
in their classes.” What stunning 
naivete! How can one teach English 
well without attention at every point 


to all the aspects of the language arts? 
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Criterion No. 5 


The good unit considers the individ- 
uals involved in the learning process. 
Youngsters—indeed, all people—learn 
at different rates, at different times, for 
different reasons, and surely to dif- 
ferent degrees. 


First, to illustrate one aspect of this 
problem. Activities must be possible 
of accomplishment, related to the 
background and development, the abil- 
ity of adolescents. I have two ex- 
amples of how some gifted children 
are today being challenged in language 
arts. In one large urban system within 
the last few weeks, a youngster spent 
considerable time one evening writing 
109 adverbial-clause sentences. I trust 
that you recognize the subtleties here. 
The average child in that grade might 
be asked (although I am not sure 
why) to write ten such sentences. The 
gifted child, to exercise her talent, had 
to write 109! 


Earlier in the fall the daughter of 
a librarian friend of mine was given 
an assignment by her English teacher. 
Remember now, the student had been 
identified as gifted. She was asked to 
write a paper dealing with the works 
of Ernest Hemingway. This girl, deal- 
ing with A Farewell to Arms, The Sun 
Also Rises, For Whom the Bell Tolls, 
and others, is twelve years old! 


To cope with the variations among 
the individuals within a class, we prize 
the resource unit with its unlimited 
materials and more ideas than any one 
teacher can deal with in a reasonable 
length of time. The growing impor- 
tance of these units is stressed in the 
U. S. Office of Education report, Eng- 
lish Langauge Arts in American High 
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Schools,‘ prepared by Arno Jewett. 
He notes, for example, that in more 
than half of the states which have 
printed courses of study, such bulletins 
are organized around resource units. 

In specific areas of the language arts, 
how can we deal with great variations 
among individuals, tapping all re- 
sources and helping all youngsters to 
develop? The field of literature, for 
example, is so vast that certainly here 
one can find books for every interest, 
every taste, almost every stage of 
reading development. For a great va- 
riety of suggestions, read Literature 
Study in the High Schools’ by Dwight 
Burton. 


Criterion No. 6 


The good English unit will carry 
within it an element of discipline. In- 
volved here are the attitudes and the 


habits that influence students’ sag 


arts behavior. There must not only 
be a sense of direction in a unit—the 
development of an idea—the students 
must develop the vehicles whereby 
these ideas are expressed. One facet of 
writing, for example, is spelling. Think 
for a moment about the teaching of 
spelling. In spite of all that has been 
written about the subject, what are 
the chief approaches to teaching it 
today? With or without graded 
spellers, teachers (1) provide a list of 
words on Monday (possibly in what 
is called a pre-test), (2) give a test on 
those words on Wednesday, and (3) 
administer a final test (for a grade) 
on Friday. The typical (unfortunately, 
usually the only) method of study is 

‘Bulletin 1958, No. 13 (Washington: Office 


of Education, U.S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, 1959). 


*(New York: Henry Holt and Co., 1959). 
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writing the word over and over again. 
Results: Possibly a 100 on Friday but 
no change of habit, no change of at- 
titude. In spelling, teachers must help 
youngsters to develop both a spelling 
consciousness and a spelling conscience. 
Many errors are called “careless.” 
What does that mean? It means for 
one thing that we do not demand care- 
ful habits of observation, year after 
year. It means that we are satisfied too 
often with less than a student’s best 
performance. 
In writing assignments that are a 
pest of a good English unit, we must 
elp each youngster to learn how to 
spell new words, to discipline himself 
to improve his spelling ability, to write 
and to rewrite carefully, to proofread 
automatically. 


Criterion No. 7 

The good English unit will give the 
learner new, increased, and fresh per- 
spectives about himself in relationship 
to the unit theme. Gerald Green, in 
The Last Angry Man, says, “The most 
overwhelming fact of the twentieth 
century is the assault on the public 
ear and eye, the incessant, relentless 
avalanche of useless information.” 
Green was not referring to the ear and 

e of the youngster in the English 
Bn might he fave 
done so. Much discussion goes on 
about language and literature, but this 
is a pallid substitute for actual experi- 
ences in writing, reading, speaking. 


*(New York: Pocket Books, Inc., 1959), p. 
481. (Originally published by Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1957). 
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Joseph Mersand has said that we 
must get some commitment on the part 
of each student. He must be involved, 
and the degree of involvement will in- 
fluence his learning and his retention 
of that learning. Involvement in a 
piece of pee | or in reading a novel 
will certainly change the student’s per- 
spective about the experience. Within 
a good English unit, the alert teacher 
will find opportunities to provide di- 
verse experiences with several of the 
language arts. 

In summary, then, these are my cri- 
teria: the good unit deals with a sub- 
ject that is worthwhile; it has direction; 
it is honest in its presentation; it. fo- 
cuses on learning activities inherent 
within it; it considers the individual 
students involved; it means a dis- 
ciplining of talents; it means broader 
horizons for the student. Now what 
are these criteria? Certainly they are 
characteristics of good English teach- 
ing regardless of how it is organized. 
In fact, the criteria are probably stand- 
ards for good teaching in any area. 

To remind you of my own personal 
porn one that I share with count- 
ess others: the unit is a highly logical 
vehicle for teaching the kind of Eng- 
lish program we want, one that is 
pal ot. for all children, one that 
embraces the teaching of all the lan- 
guage arts in a context that has far 
more meaning than a day-by-day 
series of fragmentary lessons, or a 
page-by-page analysis of a textbook. 
We want—in short—for our labors in 
the English class the kind of develop- 
ment in our students that only we 
who teach English can give. 
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Unit Ideas for the New School Year 


Robert A. Bennett 


Obviously a unit that has succeeded in one situation may not succeed in another. 
But this discussion of units that have been taught successfully may furnish some 
further ideas for unit planning this year. Mr. Bennett, as consultant in secondary 
curriculum for the Minneapolis Public Schools, has responsibility for the English 


program. 


pon’T have time to include a unit 

in my English classes. I’m too busy 
with spelling, punctuation, grammar, 
usage, reading, and everything else we 
have to teach to add something else 
to the curriculum.” 

“A unit isn’t something to add to 
the language arts program; it’s some- 
thing around which you can organize 
all the English skills that you teach.” 

“My English program is organized. 
We have grammar on Monday, liter- 
ature on Tuesday, writing on Wednes- 
day, library day on Thursday, and 
spelling on Friday. When could I add 
a unit? There aren’t any more days 
left in the week.” 

“I’m sure everything you teach is 
important, but what ties together Mon- 
day’s lesson and Tuesday’s? Do the 
selections your students read in liter- 
ature on Tuesday relate to the writing 
they do on Wednesday or to the li- 
brary books they select on Thursday? 
Are Friday’s spelling words the ones 
your pupils need to know to be able 
to write on Wednesday?” 

Although this conversation between 
two language arts teachers may lack 
certain qualities of verisimilitude, it 
does have a certain ring of familiarity 
to one who has worked with many 
teachers of English. But which teacher 
would you select as the protagonist? 


What guidelines do we have as a basis 
for selecting the right organizational 
lan? 

. A crucial factor in evaluating the 
teaching-learning situation is transfer 
of training. To what degree will stu- 
dents nae the skills being taught in 
school in their life outside of the class- 
room? From psychology of learning 
we know that the more similar the 
learning situation is to the situation in 
which the skills are to be used, the 
greater the transfer value of the teach- 
ing. Through functional learning ex- 
periences students see the purpose in 
learning. The unit method is one way 
of organizing the study of literature 
and the development of the language 
arts skills into experiences that have 
meaning to students. 

The unit titles mentioned in this ar- 
ticle are only a few of the many pos- 
sibilities for each grade level. The 
suggestions are not intended in any 
way to limit the creativeness of the 
teacher. At best unit descriptions can 
only supplement the planning teachers 
must do to meet the needs of individ- 
ual students within each class. Rather, 
the unit titles are listed to illustrate a 
few ways in which the instructional 
materials available to teachers may be 
organized effectively to meet the ob- 
jectives of the English program. Time 
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allotments are not suggested, for, de- 
pending on the needs of the students, 
the teacher must decide how much 
time to devote to each phase of the 
language arts program. Many oppor- 
tunities for instruction in reading, 
writing, speaking, listening, and_lit- 
erary appreciation can be provided 
through each of the suggested units. 
When developed they should give con- 
tinuity and sequence to the high school 
language arts and literature program. 


GRADE SEVEN 


Animal Fair 


Nearly every list of units includes 
one on animals in the seventh grade 
to capitalize on the interest twelve- 
year-olds have in animals and in animal 
stories. As pupils read stories about 
animals in anthologies and supplemen- 
tary collections, an introduction can 
be given to the development of some 
specific literary skills—to note sequence 
of plot, to understand the author’s 
point of view, to see the relationships 
among elements in the short story, to 
judge relevance of detail, and to note 
logical organization. 

Reading these animal stories will give 
pupils the opportunity to explore the 
various qualities and natures of animals 
in an effort to provide a perspective 
for the early adolescent’s need to 
“tame himself.” Written assignments 
can be centered on the student’s 
personal experience with animals. He 
might also compare the desirable and 
less desirable qualities in the animals 
he reads about with the personality 
strengths and weaknesses of his friends 
and other people he knows. As a class 
project, original stories about animals 
could be made into a room anthology. 

Pupils, in this unit as well as in 
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other units, might well keep a list of 
the words they misspell in their own 
compositions. These words would 
form the basis of their personal spelling 
program. 

In vocabulary study the emphasis 
should be on building skills rather than 
on memorizing definitions of words. 
Pupils should try to discover the mean- 
ing of a word through its context and 
then check their approximation with 
the dictionary. Other skills might in- 
clude determining meaning paste a 
knowledge of certain roots, prefixes, 
and suffixes, and selecting the intended 
meaning of a word that has many pos- 
sible definitions. 


Such study skills as using a table of 
contents, an index, a card catalogue, 
and the Reader’s Guide can be taught 
through research on a list of related 
topics. The list might include “Pho- 
tographing Wild Animals” and “The 
True Story of the St. Bernard,” for 
example. Such 2 also will provide 
good motivation for a series of oral re- 
ports in which speech skills can be 
introduced and practiced. 


One World of Youth 


This unit will attempt to emphasize 
similarities among boys and girls all 
over the world and to show reasons 
for the differences which do exist. In 
providing a background for this study 
the unit will present through the liter- 
ature read certain problems confronted 
by adolescents from many countries. 
It will show, too, how different cul- 
tural situations demand different kinds 
of solutions to these common prob- 
lems. The students will find that they 
are more like than unlike other people. 
Through reading books, stories, and 
poems young people will learn about 
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the problems, customs, and attitudes 
of others, and by so doing they will 
have a better understanding, a greater 
appreciation, and a more genuine re- 
spect for all people of the world. 

One part of the unit might be de- 
voted to life in America where pupils 
would read about families in “alien” 
situations—for example, a story of a 
Mexican family moving into Southern 
California as well as one of a native 
American family accustomed to com- 
fortable living that suddenly finds it- 
self without the economic means to 
sustain the “good life.” 

Activities might include the collect- 
ing and organizing of a display of let- 
ters, cards, and gifts received from 
overseas pen pals. The film Brother- 
hood of Man might be shown and the 
likenesses of the Caucasian, Negroid, 
and Mongoloid races, as brought out 
by the film, considered in a class dis- 
cussion in which the real differences 
in people are contrasted with the su- 
perficial differences. In discovering 
contributions made by people from 
other countries, students might ex- 
amine what they have in their homes 
that has a foreign label and what 
family customs they observe that have 
come from foreign countries. People 
who have traveled overseas can be 
brought in as resource people. Here 
the skill of notetaking might be in- 
troduced as a means of recording what 
the guests have to say. Word stud 
in this unit could well concern itself 
with the common foreign words and 
phrases that are a part of our every- 
day vocabulary. 


Other Unit Ideas 


An orientation unit, Your School and 
You, might be an important one with 
which to begin the school year. 
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Exploring Hobbies is a unit that 
would provide many valuable language 
arts experiences, especialy in speech. 

A unit titled Off the Beaten Path is 
an interesting one to introduce liter- 
ature of a more bizarre nature, another 
high-interest area for seventh graders. 


GRADE EIGHT 
The Many Faces of Courage 


The exploration of courage as a unit 
theme has worked successfully for 
many teachers. Through reading ap- 
propriate stories, essays, biographies, 
plays, poems, and novels students are 
led to recognize the many kinds of 
courage: the courage of an explorer or 
a pioneer, the courage of a scientist 
or a doctor, the courage of a politician 
or reformer, the courage of a mission- 
ary, the courage of a youth disagreeing 
with his peer group; physical courage, 
mental courage, spiritual courage. One 
of the important distinctions students 
will learn to make during this unit is 
the difference between bravado and 
courage. Again the skills of literary ap- 
preciation can be emphasized as the 
selections are read and discussed. 

An interesting assignment in the 
writing program is to give students the 
first part of a story and then ask them 
to compose their own ending. Not 
only can ideas about the theme of 
courage be discussed and evaluated 
through this assignment, but story 
structure and the specific skills of 
punctuating conversation and of para- 
graphing it correctly can be taught in 
a meaningful situation. Reports of il- 
lustrations of courage (or lack of it) 
found in newspapers, magazines, and 
books read during the unit will pro- 
vide opportunities for teaching speak- 
ing and listening skills. 
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The Family Team 


Some of the ideas such as family 
cohesiveness which were begun in the 
Small World unit (Grade 7) will be 
picked up in this unit and again in 
In a Mirror (Grade 9) and in The 
Best Policy (Grade 10). The unit will 
explore certain aspects of family re- 
lationships through the study of liter- 
ature. Concepts such as emotional and 
economic security, the preservation of 
family union despite certain kinds of 
threats, and family discipline, hobby- 
ing, sacrifice, and tragedy all can be a 
part of this theme. Specific family re- 
lationships may be examined such as 
child to parent, stepmother to step- 
child, adopted child to parents, twins 
to each other and to their parents, and 
grandfather-father-son relationships. 


Other Unit Ideas 


If U. S. History is studied in the 
eighth grade in social studies, units 
centered around Americana might be 
very appropriate for the English class. 
Pioneers! O Pioneers! is a successful 
unit which features stories, essays, and 
poetry written about the westward 
movement in the United States. 


A closely related unit is Humor, 
Laughter, and Tall Tales. Although 
the unit goes beyond the literature of 
the West, Davy Crockett, Paul Bun- 
yan, Mike Fink, and other legendary 
heroes are an important part of this 
unit. 


Our Country in the Making and 
Who Are Americans? are two other 
unit titles that correlate with the study 
of American history. 


GRADE NINE 
The World of Work 


The purpose of this unit would be 
to give depth to the educational and 
vocational planning of pupils through 
a study of man at work as portrayed 
in literature. In addition to studying 
literary selections, students can gain 
skill in the use of library resources 
through searching for the information 
they need to plan their future. To il- 
lustrate the kind of goals that can be 
reached in such a unit, the following 
excerpts are quoted from a ninth grade 
unit called “Planning Your Future,” 
published in A Guide for Instruction 
in the Language Arts, Minnesota State 
Department of Education. 


AttirupEs, Concepts, AND KNOWLEDGE 


To learn about the many ways of mak- 
ing a living in America today 

To gain an appreciation and under- 
standing of occupations of other 

le 

To appreciate the value of work well 
done no matter what kind 

To learn that all occupations are de- 
pendent on each other 

To become aware of our own interests 
and abilities and to realize the im- 

rtance in choosing an occupation 

To learn as much as possible about one 

particular occupation 


SKILLS 
Reading 

To develop ability to use the library 
while locating information 
about vocations 

To read to answer specific ques- 
tions about occupations 

To gain vicarious experience in 
many occupations through wide 
reading of biography and voca- 
tional fiction 

To a ability to read critically 
by evaluating vocational fiction 
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on the basis of whether or not it 
presents a realistic picture of an 
occupation 
Writing 

To take notes efficiently by writing 
main ideas and significant facts 
in one’s own words in abbrevi- 
ated form and by copying ac- 
curately names, dates, and fig- 
ures 

To write business letters in correct 
form, appropriately phrased, 
courteous, clear, concrete, and 
concise 

To use correctly the capitalization 
and punctuation other in writ- 
ing about vocations; for exam- 
ple, capitalization of titles before 
names; capitalization of names 
of particular buildings, com- 
panies, institutions, and trade 
names; use of the period after 
abbreviations 

To spell correctly words needed in 
writing about occupations, such 
as business, employee, manage- 
ment, labor, bureau, and others 

Speaking and Listening 

To use the telephone effectively to 
get information or to arrange 
for interviews or field trips 

To be able to introduce oneself and 
others to strangers 

To ask clear, courteous questions 
when conducting an interview 

To prepare and present effectivly a 
well-organized report 

To participate effectively in discus- 
sions, panels, and round tables 


In a Mirror 


The purpose of this unit is to help 
ninth graders to know and to accept 
themselves so that they can understand 
others and successfuly relate them- 
selves to other people. Because litera- 
ture holds the behavior of people in 
suspension so that it can be studied, 


adolescents, through reading appropri- 
ate plays, stories, essays, and poems, 
can develop insights into human mo- 
tivation that enable them to better un- 
derstand themselves. The ninth grader 
needs to accept himself as he is, for 
he can’t deal with what he can’t ac- 
cept. Only by accepting himself is he 
able to accept others. He needs a pos- 
itive view of himself. Acceptance need 
not be fatalistic; it should point to 
what he is, as contrasted with what he 
is not. If he does have a positive view 
of self, he is likely not to be defensive 
and will be able to risk self and to be 
creative. Too, he needs to expand his 
perception, to know more people than 
himself, his family, and his immediate 
friends. This can be accomplished 
through literature about all sorts of 
people in many different environments. 
Finally, the pupil vicariously needs to 
develop his capacity for identification. 
He needs to be able to identify not 
only with people who are much like 
him but with people of other racial 
backgrounds, other social-economic 
groups, and other countries. His feel- 
ing of oneness with others should in- 
clude larger and larger groups as he 
matures. 

Many stories about young people 
illustrate the personality mechanisms 
of identification, rationalization, and 
projection. An understanding of such 
basic psychological concepts can be a 
great help to young people in under- 
standing themselves and others. 

This unit also presents a wonderful 
opportunity for students to write 
about themselves. Although the type 
of autobiography which begins “I was 
born . . .” and continues up to the 
present time is a questionable assign- 
ment, an autobiographical sketch 
around a very significant incident or 
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crucial period in a pupil’s life can 
be a very valuable writing experience. 
Students might interview their 
friends regarding their likes and dis- 
likes concerning other people’s person- 
alities. Here the interview is not 
concerned with reactions to particular 
individuals but only with personality 
traits per se. This interview can be 
summarized by the student and form 
the basis of an interesting class dis- 
cussion. 
Dramatic literature, because it is al- 
ways so Closely related to people and 
their motives, forms a very valuable 
source of material for this unit. In ad- 
dition to discussing and analyzing 
plays, students might dramatize scenes. 
Here the vicarious experience of read- 
ing literature becomes even more per- 
sonal as roles are enacted by the 
students. This study certainly provides 
good opportunity for teaching the 


reading of plays, the skills of oral in- 
terpretation, and the appreciation of 
stage, radio, motion picture, and tele- 
vision dramas. 


Other Unit Ideas 


A science fiction unit titled Out of 
This World has proved to be very 
appealing to students at the ninth grade 
level. 

Mythology is also a popular choice 
for ninth grade study. ; 

About this time the adolescent be- 
comes concerned with the need to 
make decisions based on standards he 
has set himself. A unit titled Moments 
of Decision provides an interesting 
theme for students to explore. 

Another possibility for a unit would 
be From Three to Ten. The adolescent 
at the ninth grade level now has more 
freedom to go out nights and is in- 
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volved in more activities after school. 
This unit would stress the adolescent 
culture as found in fiction and non- 
fiction. 


GRADE TEN 


Man Prevails 


This unit concerns survival as a 
basic challenge of life. Although man 
has proven himself to be the fittest to 
survive, the challenge is still present 
today. Great civilizations of the past 
have not survived. What can we learn 
from them? What is the impact of 
survival situations on the individual? 
What human qualities are needed by 
men to cope with problems of sur- 
vival? These questions form the basic 
theme for this unit. 


There are also many kinds of sur- 
vival to consider—physical survival is 
one level; social survival is another. By 
relating the’ problems of survival to 
the immediate and personal needs of 
pupils it is possible to extend these 
ideas to the broader problems facing 
man today in world affairs. 

Again, the study of literature can 
be used to develop reading skills; for 
example, (1) noting the use of detail 
to convey such effects as authenticity 
and foreshadowing and (2) under- 
standing the point-of-view difference 
between fiction and biography in the 
use of a narrator. 


That Inner Self 


The theme of this unit further 
develops the idea of personal standards. 
The stress is on the idea of maintaini 
inner satisfaction and personal integ- 
rity. Biography becomes the important 
literary genre for the unit. Pupils look 
especially at people who have achieved 
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despite some kind of handicap—racial 
and social discrimination, misfortunes 
such as loss of sight or limb, or the 
handicap of being born in the wrong 
milieu as was Copernicus, for example. 
This unit would serve as a culmination 
of many of the ideas presented in the 
seventh grade unit Small World, the 
eighth grade unit The Family Team, 
and the ninth grade unit In a Mirror. 


Other Unit Ideas 


Because world history is often 
taught at the tenth grade level in so- 
cial studies, a unit titled From Super- 
stition concerning the development of 
the mind of man might be a very 
interesting one to select. Here the stu- 
dent could trace through literature the 
development of the social mind from 
superstition to the one-world concept 
of today, the scientific mind from 
superstition to the miracles of modern 
medicine, and the spiritual mind from 
superstition to the ideas expressed by 
the religious philosophers of today. 

Another unit, Seeing the Light Side, 
might deal with having a good time, 
making the most of situations, and de- 
veloping a sense of humor. 


GRADE ELEVEN 
Let Freedom Ring 


In schools in which American liter- 
ature is the emphasis for the eleventh 
grade English course this unit is es- 
pecially appropriate. America’s search 
for freedom can be traced through 
colonial literature, historic documents, 
and literary works of the Civil War 
period to our present ever-recurring 
struggle for individual liberties. The 
Declaration of Independence, Patrick 
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Henry’s famous oration, Lincoln’s 
“Second Inaugural Address,” Stephen 
Vincent Benet’s John Brown’s Body, 
Edwin Markham’s “The Man With 
the Hoe,” and David Lilienthal’s This 
I Do Believe are only a few examples 
of the kind of literature that illustrates 
America’s search for freedom. 


The Pursuit of Happiness 


In the Minnesota Guide for Instruc- 
tion in the Language Arts a similar unit 
is titled The Search for the Good Life 
in America. The authors write, “ ‘Man 
does not live by bread alone’ and 
though the American, too, has con- 
stantly searched for food, warmth, 
freedom, and economic security—that 
something which provides physical sat- 
isfaction and material success—he also 
has that insatiable hunger for the ful- 
fillment of those intangibles which 
might ultimately bring the realization 
of the good life. Concerning just what 
those intangibles are, Americans will 
never be in complete agreement. How- 
ever, we do know that this search for 
the Good Life does include the quest 
for truth, beauty, knowledge, happi- 
ness.” 

Because of different backgrounds 
and tastes, Americans have developed 
different views as to the best way to 
achieve the Good Life. Through a 
study of American literature we can 
find interesting records of how Ameri- 
cans have searched for it. Concerning 
the pursuit of happiness Benjamin 
Franklin once said, “You must decide 
the kind of happiness you want and 
then catch it yourself.” 

“I Hear America Singing” by Walt 
Whitman might be used to introduce 
a section of the unit dealing with work. 
Here the ideas to be developed are 
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that doing the work one wants to do 
is an important element in happiness 
and that the secret of success for each 
man is to find the work for which he 
is uniquely fitted. Another section of 
the unit might be the pursuit of hap- 
piness in love and in personal relation- 
ships with friends and family. In a 
third section pupils might consider the 
pursuit of happiness in fun, recreation, 
or o~ A final section of the unit 
could develop the search for happiness 
and peace of mind through developing 
a personal pores of life by re- 
lating oneself to the Deity. 


Other Unit Ideas 


Other units which have proved suc- 
cessful at the eleventh grade level are 
The Melting Pot, a unit about the di- 
versity of cultures in America; Fron- 
tiers to the West, a further look at 
western literature following Pioneers! 
O Pioneers! in grade eight; and Back 
Country America, the illustrative unit 
which appears in Vol. III of the NC- 
TE Curriculum Series, The Eng- 
lish Language Arts in the Secondary 
School. 

Lighthearted America, a unit em- 

hasizing the humor of such authors as 

fark Twain, Clarence Day, Hyman 
Kaplan, Robert Benchley, Ogden 
Nash, and James Thurber, is a highly 
enjoyable one for eleventh graders. 


GRADE TWELVE 
What Men Live By 


All people have a philosophy of liv- 
ing. Whether it is conscious or un- 
conscious, it influences their behavior. 
High school seniors are concerned 
with developing a personal philosophy 


by which they can live. What Men 
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Live By is designed to help them in 
this process by organizing the study 
of literature around five fundamental 
areas of living—family (society), fi- 
nance (work), feelings (love, ambi- 
tion, hatred of war, anger, etc.), faith 
(worship, and fun (recrea- 
tion, play). The unit is a further de- 
velopment of the ideas introduced in 
The Pursuit of Happiness in Grade 11. 
While that unit emphasized the study 
of American literature, this twelfth 
rade unit uses the rich resource of 
English and world literature to further 
its theme. 


Questioris which may be raised in 
this unit include: What constitutes 
true reson in life? (The essays by 
David Grayson “On Being Where 
You Belong,” Robert Louis Steven- 
son’s “El Dorado,” Frank Swinerton’s 
“A Happy Man,” and Izaak Walton’s 
“A Sermon on Content” would be ap- 
propriate sources for answers.) What 
are the enduring values? (Edna St. 
Vincent Millay’s poem “My Spirit, 
Sore from Marching” is an example 
of an appropriate selection.) How does 
work contribute to a full and happy 
life? (This could be considered 
through reading Thomas Caryle’s es- 
say “Work” or John Galsworthy’s 
story “Quality.”) What of human re- 
lationships: love, friendship, family ob- 
ligations? (Here the story of Ruth 
from the Bible and Joseph Conrad’s 
“The Lagoon” are appropriate selec- 
tions.) How shall I acquire knowledge 
and wisdom? (Students might read 
Phillip Chesterfield’s letters to his 
son or Thomas Huxley’s essay “A 
Liberal Education.”) How can I face 
the thought of death? (This question 
can be considered through such poems 
as Edward Dunsany’s “The Watchers” 
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and Emily Bronte’s “No Coward Soul 
Is Mine.”) 
The following selections are illustra- 


tive of what can be included in the 
reading list: 
FAMILY 

“A Cotter’s Saturday Night” by 


Burns 
“Dream Children” by Lamb 


FINANCE 
“The Deserted Village” 
by Goldsmith 
“Of Studies” by Bacon 
“On Having Arrived at the Age of 
“Twenty-three” by Milton 
“The Tables Turned” - 
by Wordsworth 


FEELINGS 


“Loveliest of Trees” by Housman 
“Remember” by Rosetti 
“She Walks in Beauty” by Byron 


“She Was a Phantom of Delight” 
by Wordsworth 

“Ode to a Grecian Urn” by Keats 

“Ozymandias” by Shelley 


Fun 


“Laugh and Be Merry” by Masefield 
“Sir Roger at Church” by Addison 


“Dairy” by Pepys 
FalTH 


Psalms from the Brae 

“On His Blindness” by Milton 

“The World Is Too Much with 
Us” by Wordsworth 

“Invictus” by Henley 

“Requiem” by Stevenson 

“Flower in the Crannied Wall” 
by Tennyson 

“Rabbi Ben Ezra” by Browning 

“Elegy Written in a Country 
Churchyard” by Gray 

“When I Have Fears” by Keats 
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Men of Power 


Many teachers like to include the 
writing of a research paper in the 
twelfth grade. In this unit a paper can 
be written about a personality (real or 
fictional) who has had great ae 
This power or influence may be 
politics, religion, science, finance, or 
some other area of living. Examples 
of men (or women) of power include 
Chiang Kai-Shek, General MacArthur, 
Houdini, Simon Bolivar, Tito, Aaron 
Burr, Eisenhower, Hitler, Julius Cae- 
sar, Mussolini, Napoleon, Albert 
Schweitzer, Sun Yat-Sen, Winston 
Churchill, Gandhi, Hirohito, Alexan- 
der the Great, Joan of Arc, Stalin, and 
Albert Einstein. 

The paper might answer such ques- 
tions as: 

What is power as shown by the life 
of the subject? 

Why did he want power? 

How did he get his power (inheri- 
tance, gift, conquering, appointment, 
election, seizure or force, treason) ? 

How did he use his power once he 
had it (for himself; i er people; re- 
ligious, scientific, or political pur- 
poses) ? 

What was his final fate (exile, sui- 
cide, violent death, imprisonment, re- 
spect and honor)? 


How successful was he (by his 
standards and by the student’s stand- 
ards)? 

Each paper should develop a par- 
ticular theme or idea about power. For 
example, if the subject were Macbeth, 
the theme might be “Power corrupts 
and absolute power corrupts abso- 
lutely.” 

In class discussion the following 
concepts might be explored: the defi- 

(Continued on page 430) 
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Images of the Hero — 
Two Teaching Units 


Stanley B. Kegler and John S. Simmons 


The authors outline two units, one for junior high school and one for senior high 
school, on the theme of the hero. Dr. Kegler is an associate professor of English | 
education at the University of Minnesota and chairman of the English Depart- 
ment in the University High School. Mr. Simmons teaches senior English in the 


University High School. 


ERO WORSHIP in one form or an- 

other has long been recognized as 
a part of our daily lives. Children ad- 
mire various types of heroes ranging 
from those they see on television to 
those more closely at hand—the police- 
man and fireman. Junior high school 
boys and girls admire and often imi- 
tate sports heroes, adventurers, movie 


stars, popular — the materials 


they read often reflect this admiration, 
as witness the sales of singer Pat 
Boone’s Twixt Twelve and Twenty. 
Senior high school students reflect this 
hero worship in their reading of biog- 
raphies of famous—and infamous—in- 
dividuals. 

The hero and hero worship is a 
part of our culture. All of us admire 
someone great—or someone we feel is 
aaa It matters little if the hero is 

ickey Mantle or Mahalia Jackson; 
what does matter is that we admire and 
respect whatever image we have of 
that hero. Psychologists tell us that it is 
normal for us—and important for us— 
to have heroes to worship. The image 
of the hero, and the development of 
that image, is of major concern to pro- 
fessional politicians; one need not be 
an astute political scientist to note that 
elections are won or lost on the basis 


of the images created in voters’ minds. 

Similarly, the hero and hero worship 
are clearly a part of our literature. The 
literary hero can be approached on a 
number of different levels of study; we 
can examine the role of the hero in 
terms of how he is depicted, what his 
characteristics are, what he seems to 
say to us about life. Or we can ex- 
amine him from the point of view of 
his development in our literature as 
an image, not always heroic in the 
sense of having performed some feat 
or achieved some goal which we can 
admire. 

At each level of study, the analysis 
of the hero can move in a number of 
directions. In the two units presented 
in this article, the directions are quite 
obvious. What Is a Hero? is a unit 
designed for use in the junior high 
school; its purpose is to analyze A 
qualities of heroism as demonstrated 
by subjects of biographies. It serves 
as an introduction to the types of he- 
roes prevalent in adolescent and adult 
fiction and non-fiction; it could lead 
into a unit dealing with heroes who 
have emerged from obscurity to make 
great contributions to our culture; it 
could deal with heroes of the sports 
world and the qualities of sportsman- 
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ship; it could, in the proper setting, 
lead to a study of political and military 
heroes and their contributions to our 
country. As What Is a Hero? is 
presented here, the unit can be used 
to lead students in whatever direction 
their interests and talents—and the 
teacher’s objectives—seem to take 
them. 

The second unit, The Literary 
Hero, is designed for a different group 
of students; it can be used most effec- 
tively with a more mature group of 
senior high students who are prepared 
to analyze the character of the hero 
himself as presented in fiction. With 
the adaptations suggested, it can be 
used with groups of lesser ability. 
Quite obviously, the materials and 
methods differ considerably from 
those used in the first unit. What Is a 
Hero? concentrates on the biography 
and employs many biographies of 
different levels of interest and diffi- 
culty. The Literary Hero concentrates 
on epic literature and uses fewer 
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selections in an attempt to analyze 
more carefully what makes the “great 
literary hero” what he is. 


The units are similar in structure; 
the initiating activities are designed to 
arouse interest in the material being 
studied and the theme under considera- 
tion. The developmental activities tend 
to draw upon a wide range of materials 
and activities. The Lalhaelep ac- 
tivities are designed to bring to focus 
the ideas developed individually or 
in groups so that the entire class may 
share them. 


Limitations on the length of this 
article preclude lengthy statements of 
objectives and concepts; these are best 
illustrated by the materials and meth- 
ods employed in the units. In the main, 
the general pattern of the development 
of the units is indicated; some details 
are noted where these seemed helpful. 
All four of the communication skills, 
in varying degrees, are emphasized in 
each of the units. 


WHAT IS A HERO? 


Purpose: to analyze the qualities of hero- 
ism and to establish basic con- 
cepts of the hallmarks of the 
hero. 


Speaking and Listening 
Developing one idea for pres- 
entation to class 

Noting speaker’s main points 
that contribute to development 
of his main idea 

Noting relevancy of details 
Reading 

Reading a biography to note 
specific qualities of the subject 
and relating these to criteria 
established by class 

Reading to note author’s pur- 


pose 


Reading to note relationship of 

author to subject 

Writing 

Taking notes from periodicals 

which aid in developing one’s 

thesis 

Developing a single paragraph 

that shows relationship of main 

idea to the details 

Refining punctuation 

used in paragraph 
Initiating Activties 

1. The unit can be introduced through 

discussion and listing of the names of 
some of the students’ heroes. All of the 
students can contribute to this discussion, 
and the teacher can guide so that the list 
covers a number of different types—polit- 


skills 


ale 

SKILLs: 

a 


ical heroes, sports heroes, military heroes, 
folk heroes, etc. 

2. The teacher can read selections 
from any biography of a well-known 
person. We have used Graham’s Lou 
Gebrig; Quiet Hero. Avoid mentioning 
the subject’s name, but ask students to 
note relevant details that tell us what 
kind of person the character was—or 
who he was. 

3. As the students are discussing the 
subject of the biography, inject the term 
“hero” into the discussion by asking ques- 
tions such as the following: 

Was Lou Gehrig a hero? What 
qualities did he have that made 
him a hero? or Why is he not a 
hero? 
As the students note qualities that made 
the subject a hero, list the suggestions on 
the blackboard. Almost always the dis- 
cussion will lead to the differences be- 
tween real and fictional characters, and 
these can lead to further discussion about 
the difference between biography and 
fiction. 

With this basic activity underway, in- 
troduce the idea of the unit—the study of 
heroes and of what qualities the hero has. 
Presenting an overview of the work of 
the unit is often appropriate at this point. 
Often this need be little more than a brief 
summary of what the teacher expects 
from the students in the unit, for ex- 
ample: 

a. each student will read a book 

(biography). 

b. each student will prepare a re- 
rt presenting his reasons for 
lieving his subject to be a 

hero. 

c. each will write a short bio- 

graphical incident relating to a 
personal hero. 


Developmental Activities 


1. Students will begin selection of 
their books. Depending on the school and 
the particular class, this can take place 
either in the library or in the classroom; 
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we have found it helpful to have the bio- 
graphies we intend to use separated from 
the rest of the collection either in the 
classroom or in the library. 

The teacher can present a short sum- 
mary of each of the subjects in the vari- 
ous biographies; often a mere mention of 
the name of the a or title of the 


book will suffice. gives the teacher 
an opportunity ar the better read- 
ers to the more difficult biographies. 


2. As soon as students have chosen the 
biographies they wish to read, allow some 
time to begin the reading. Explain that 
much of the reading can be done in class 
(if this is possible) and that the reading 
will be interspersed with other activities. 

After the students have had an oppor- 
tunity to get into their biographies (or to 
reject them in favor of others) discuss 
with them the various categories of sub- 
jects, such as: athletes, adventurers, scho- 
lars, humanitarians, artists, military 
heroes, aviators, movie stars, and the like. 
Lead the discussion to these questions: 
Do we admire all of these people in the 
same way? What qualities do the sub- 
jects in each category seem to have in 
common? In what ways do qualities of 
subjects in some categories differ from 
those in others? What qualities do all of 
these people share? At this point, it is 
helpful to discuss note-taking, ee 
the kinds of notes that students take wit 
the notes that the teacher makes on the 
blackboard. Show students how these 
notes will be useful in preparing their 
reports, how such notes are nec 
to effective evaluation of the subject of 
the biography. 

Inevitably the terms great, notorious, 
famous, unknown, successful, wealthy, 
and the like will enter the discussion. 
These terms can be used effectively to 
help students note the hallmarks of hero- 
ism by discussing questions such as these: 
Are great people always famous? Are 
famous people heroes? Are famous 
people successful? Are successful people 
wealthy? On the basis of this discussion, 
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the class frequently can establish a set of 
criteria for the “hero”; again, students 
can note these for use later in their re- 
ports. 

3. Since one of the outcomes of this 
unit can be a refinement of the students’ 
understanding of the biography as a liter- 
ary form, a number of different types of 
activities can be undertaken. The teacher, 
or one of the students, can read a local 
news story of heroism (a rescue from 
drowning, fire, etc.). The discussion can 
then center on the ways in which the 
news story differs from the biographies 
they are reading. The teacher can lead 
toward the concept that a more nearly 
total kind of picture is given of the sub- 
ject’s character and the influences on his 
life in the biography, while the news 
story concentrates on the facts of a single 
incident. 

If the class discussion warrants, the 
teacher can lead further into a discussion 
of the “real” and “unreal” aspects of bio- 
graphy as compared, for example, with a 
selection from the adventures of some 
folk hero. From these discussions, it is 
often possible to frame a definition of 
biography which tends to differentiate it 
from the novel, poem, or drama. Often 
these distinctions are quite unsophisti- 
cated, but hairline differences between 
literary types are unnecessary for most 
junior high students. 

4. By way of reminding the students 
that they will present orally their reasons 
for believing the subject of their bio- 
graphy to be a hero, the teacher should 
review the criteria established previously. 
The teacher can decide, on om basis of 
this discussion, if the class is sophisticated 
enough to discuss more mature considera- 
tions, such as the relationship between 
the biographer and his subject. Questions 
such as these can be discussed: Does the 
biographer give you additional sources 
you might use to check factual informa- 
tion? How would re go about check- 
ing the reliability of a biographer’s state- 
ments about his subject? (Often this 
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leads into several days of work in the 
library comparing sources. Gifted stu- 
dents often welcome this as an oppor- 
tunity to debunk statements and ideas 
commonly accepted about well-known 
subjects.) Does the seem too- 


d-to-be-true? Is the biographer ne 
ing to“pooh-pooh” the subject? Does he 
seem to be trying to make you agree 
with his attitude toward the subject? 
Can you determine if the biography is an 
“authorized” one? Is it “fictionalized”? 
5. As students begin planning their re- 
ports, it usually is a good idea to review 
the work of the unit up to that point. 
Assignments given earlier have a way of 
slipping into the junior high student’s 
unconscious. 


Culminating Activities 


1. Discuss different ways in which re- 
ports can be given. Encourage students 
to develop a variety of methods of re- 
porting such as reading a short selection 
to prove their point regarding the sub- 
ject, noting several seemingly unrelated 
incidents which demonstrate heroism on 
the part of the subject, group —_—s 
involving informal discussion of ques- 
tions noted previously, etc. 

Often the teacher may wish to di 
with individual reports and rather discuss 
more generally with the class questions 
such as these (and others noted previ- 
ously): Does the biographer present a 
“true” picture of the subject as you 
know him? Do the situations chosen for 
inclusion in the seem reason- 
able? Does the biographer’s attitude help 
or hinder you in determining the extent 
to which your subject was a hero? 

If the individual reports are given, it 
is often helpful if the teacher and class 
first discuss how these reports should be 
evaluated. Very frequently the criteria 
for evaluating can be enumerated in a 
few minutes by members of the class; 
seldom are these student-suggested cri- 
teria very different from those the 
teacher would suggest. 
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2. Discuss the biographical incidents 
the students will write. Guide the discus- 
sion to the fact that one incident will 
often illustrate why a person is a hero 
better than a recitation of many inci- 
dents. Show how this can be done well in 
one paragraph, with the topic sentence 
stating why the writer feels someone is a 
hero. The body of the paragraph can 
then be developed by the telling of the 
incident. Examples of past student wd 
graphs developed in this way should be 
distributed, so that students have models 
to follow—or from which they can 
depart if necessary. Some discussion 
of punctuation—especially if conversation 
is to be included—is usually in order and 
saves the teacher a good deal of time 
later. ty a discussion of kinds of 
appropriate titles helps students avoid 
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trite nnin 

3. —— wish to find a specific 
incident about a personal hero from some 
source in the library, a review of the 
uses of the card — and, frequently, 
an introduction to the various other 
readers’ aids will be in order. 

4. If written tests are 
school’s or teacher’s methods of evaluat- 
ing students’ work, essay tests can be 
most usefully employed to determine the 
extent to which students have mastered 
whatever concepts have been set forth. 

5. Review the qualities of the hero as 
noted by the members of the class in their 
reports and papers. If the interest of the 
class seems warranted, the class can 
move into a study of a more specific 
of hero such as the folk hero, or the hero 
as he appears in adolescent novels. 


BIOGRAPHIES 


(The biographies included represent a sampling of the wide range of materials 
that might be included; an attempt has been made to include biographies for both 
boys and girls, good and poor readers; included are biographies of well-known 


and relatively unknown subjects.) 


Aldrich, Richard 
Baker, Dorothy 
Baker, Nina Brown 
Beals, Frank L. 
Benet, Laura 
Chambers, 
Daugherty, 
Doorly, Eleanor 
Eaton, Jeannette 
Eaton, Jeannette 
Elkon, Juliette 
Ewen, David 
Frank, Anne 
Fowler, Gene 
Galt, Thomas 
Garst, Doris S. 
Gollomb, Joseph 
Graham, Fra: 
Gunther, John 
Gunther, John 
Humphreys, Dana 
Kugelmass, J. Alvin 


Gertrude Lawrence as Mrs. A. 
Young Man with a Horn 
Cyclone in Calico 

Davy Crockett 

Enchanting Jenny Lind 

A Doctor Alone 

Daniel Boone 

The Radium Woman 

David Livingstone 

Trumpeters Tale 

Edith Cavell, Heroic Nurse 

Story of George Gershwin 

Diary of a Young Girl 

Goodnight, Sweet Prince 

Peter Zenger, Fighter for Freedom 
Crazy Horse 

Albert Schweitzer, Genius in the Jungle 
Lou Gebrig, Quiet Hero 
Alexander the Great 

Death Be Not Proud 

Verdi: Force of Destiny 

Ralph J. Bunche: Fighter for Peace 


of the 
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Latham, Jean Lee Carry On, Mr. Bowditch 

Levinger, Elma Albert Einstein 

Lieb, Frederick Connie Mack 

Lovelace, Delos Rockne of Notre Dame 

McGuire, Edna Daniel Boone 

Moore, Patrick Isaac Newton 

Noble, Iris Clarence Darrow, Defense Attorney 
North, Sterling Abe Lincoln 

Poelock, Dean Joseph, Chief of the Nez Perce 


Roeder, William 
Schoor, Gene 
Simon, Charlie May 

omas, He 
Trease, Geoffrey 
Treat, Roger 
Vance, Marguerite 
Vance, Marguerite 
Vehanen, Kosti 


Williams, Beryl and Samuel Epstein 


Winders, Gertrude 
Yates, Elizabeth 


Jackie Robinson 

Roy Campanella: Man of Courage 
All Men Are Brothers 

Champlain of the St. Lawrence 
Thomas Alva Edison 

Sir Walter Raleigh 

Walter Johnson, King of Pitchers 
Empress Josephine 

Flight of the Wildling 

Marian Anderson, a Portrait 
The Great Houdini 

Sam Colt and His Gun 

Pebble in a Pool 


THE LITERARY HERO 


Purposes: to lead students to understand 


the various personal and ab- 
stract qualities embodied by 
heroes of epic literature; to 
help students note the change 
in the perspective of the hero 
through the centuries. 


Speaking and Listening 
Evolving through discussion 
a common understanding 
of the elements of the epic, 
the mock epic, the national 
epic 

Reading aloud from one’s 
own sources 

Evaluating opinions expressed 
by classmates and comparing 
these opinions with one’s own 
ideas regarding heroic con- 
cepts 

Taking notes on discussions 


Reading 

Reading to understand the 
tenor of a particular histor- 
ical-literary period 

Reading to interpret the emo- 
tional, physical, and spiritual 
drives of the unusual man 
Reading to analyze the im- 
plications of results of heroic 
deeds 

Writing 

Taking notes from lectures, 
discussions, and readings 
Developing a coherent essay 
in response to a series of 
study questions 

Developing a well-structured 
paragraph defending a point 
of view 


Initiating Activities 
1. Since this unit is designed for senior 


and lectures to find elements high school students, it is + ape likely that 


that shed light on questions the students will have ha 


raised in discussions 


a considerable 


acquaintance with heroes of various 
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excellent introduction to this unit is 
a discussion which aims at reviewing pre- 
vious experiences with mythological 
heroes, folk heroes, historical incidents 
and periods producing heroes of vari- 
ous types. 

2. From this introductory discussion, 
the teacher can lead into a lecture-discus- 
sion on the role and importance of the 
hero in western culture. As the teacher 
traces with the class the relationship of 
the hero to the spiritual ideals of his 
people, the term epic can be introduced, 
and again through discussion, a func- 
tional definition can be formulated. Fur- 
ther discussion can point up the need for 
a hero as felt by people of strong 
spiritual convictions; the relationship of 
hero to gods; the characteristics of early 
heroes, such as unusual accomplishments, 
unusual character, etc. Students are often 

uite interested in the development of 
the hero as depicted in the Aeneid, for 
example, 2 development that points 
clearly the between the 
hero and nationalistic feeling. 

This introductory lecture can point to 
changes in the nature of people’s think- 
ing—in their becoming more worldly. A 
good example of this kind of change takes 
pase during the Renaissance, when man 

ecame extremely interested in science, 
exploration, art, humanism. Discussion of 
the evolution in thought can be used to 
bring out the elements of the mock epic, 
which symbolizes in large measure the 
changes in attitude toward the heroic 


figure. 


At this point, it is sometimes helpful 


to have students list those qualities they 
associate with their image of the hero; 
these qualities can be used to check upon 
the changes evident in the image of the 
hero after the Renaissance. 


Through further discussion, the class 
can establish the fact that there is little 
recent literature that utilizes the hero in 
the sense of the epic. This affords an 
opportunity to develop two defini- 
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tions of the hero as he is conceived in 
classical literature—that of the Arthur- 
ian legend and that of the stories of the 
Crusades—and to compare these with 
more recent conceptions in which the 
hero can be defined as the protagonist 
around whom the action revolves. Fur- 
ther comparisons can show the interests, 
activities, mental states, and drives of the 
new hero as compared with the epic 
hero. The teacher can also discuss the 
importance of realism and naturalism as 
these movements influenced the image 
of the literary hero; through discussion, 
changes in form from poetry to prose 
can be examined. 

By way of more realistic comparison, 
the teacher can read passages from Death 
of a Salesman to have students determine 
the extent to which Willie Loman meets 
the qualifications of the epic hero or the 
modern hero as defined earlier in the 
discussion. Sections from Cooper’s novels 
can be read to note the extent to which 
Hawkeye meets the qualifications of the 

ic hero. This usually leads to the con- 
clusion that Cooper is a major exception 
to the trend away from the epic hero; 
the discussion can lead to an examination 
of possible reasons for this. Without 
lengthy readings and discussion, most 
students will see that the frontier and 
the pioneers who settled the country are 
in many respects like the earlier peoples 
who needed heroes for one reason or 
another. The frontier can be shown as 
an appropriate setting for heroes, where 
heroism was frequently commonplace. 

Frequently the discussion - lecture, 
which can evolve over a period of sev- 
eral days, will end with a discussion of 
the characteristics of the milieu out of 
which heroes are born; this in turn can 
lead to a discussion of the characteristics 
of the epic as a literary form. 


Developmental Activities 


1. Selections such as the Iliad, the 
Odyssey, the Aeneid, Beowulf, The 
Deerslayer, The Pathfinder, The Prairie, 
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The Last of the Mohicans, and Don 
Quixote are introduced. Students can be 
divided into groups of four to six each 
to read, analyze, and discuss together the 
various works. Texts such as Eric Bent- 
ley’s 100 Years of Hero Worship, Joseph 
Campbell’s The Hero with 1000 Faces, 
Sidney Hook’s The Hero in History, 
Sean O’Faolain’s The Vanishing Hero, 
Lord Raglan’s The Hero, Otto Rank’s 
The Myth of the Birth of the Hero, and 
H. D. Rouse’s Gods, Heroes, and Men 
are made available for the use of all the 
groups. After some examination, each 
group selects one text to use as a major 
_ reference. 


_ 2. Study questions such as the follow- 
ing are discussed to lend purpose to the 
students’ reading: 

a. What is the basic py of view 
of the text toward the concept 
of the hero? What is the au- 
thor’s point of view toward the 
image of the hero? 

. Compare the concept of the 
hero in the text and the hero as 
presented in the epic being 
examined by the group. 

. Apply the characteristics of the 
epic to the work under consid- 
eration. Does the epic meet the 
criteria established in class dis- 
cussions? 

. What abstract values or quali- 
ties does the hero seem to repre- 
sent? How is he seen as a dis- 
tinctly human being? 

. Describe the importance of the 
supernatural in your story. 

at is the relationship be- 
tween man and the supernat- 
ural? 

f. What elements in the story 
make it possible for it to occur 
today? t elements in mod- 
ern society make it impossible? 

g. A noted critic has said, “In the 
great epic literature, the hero is 
not an overbearing, boasting, in- 
different giant, but a truly 
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humble humanitarian filled with 
compassion for the less fortu- 
nate.” Apply this argument to 
the hero in your work. 
Quite obviously this list can be extended 
by adding questions of greater com- 
plexity or simplicity. The teacher and 
group leader can assign differing ques- 
tions on the basis of an individual stu- 
dent’s interests and abilities. 

3. After a considerable period of 
group and individual reading and discus- 
sion, the teacher can begin helping 
groups plan the manner in which they 
will present their findings to the total 
class. The teacher should be alert to 
problems that may arise with less mature 
classes and individuals, and may wish to 
use literary maps, charts, or recordings 
such as Folkways Records of Beowulf 
and Don Quixote. Some of the groups 
may wish to develop literary maps or 
charts of their own, and this should be 
encouraged. As much variety as possible 
should be encouraged in the plannin 
of the groups’ presentations, since this 
will allow the groups to adapt the mode 
of presentation to the talents of the stu- 
dents in the group. Readings of cuttings, 
comparisons of statements from texts and 
statements from epics themselves, refer- 
ence to visual aids such as maps, etc., can 
be suggested as a way of introducing 
variety into the presentation. 
Culminating Activties 

1. After each presentation, the teacher 
and members of the class should ques- 
tion the group on its presentation, focus- 
ing attention on similarities and differ- 
ences relating to the various epics. 
Conflicting statements from textbooks 
can be analyzed and summarized. 

2. After the presentations, a discussion 
summary can lead students to the reading 
of Arthur Miller’s Death of a Salesman 
as a way to understand the position of 
the modern hero in relation to that of 
his literary predecessors. The discussion 
of the modern hero can, if the teacher 
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wishes, move to war literature or litera- 
ture of the sea; either of these themes 
allows for discussion of the same ele- 
ments of the modern hero that Willie 
Loman exemplifies. If an extremely 
broad range of reading abilities is repre- 
sented in the class, it is usually a good 
idea to expand the reading materials con- 
siderably beyond Death of a Salesman. 
3. After some reading, either indi- 
vidually from novels of war or of the 
sea, or as a Class from Death of a Sales- 
man, each member of the class can pre- 
pare a short paragraph based on a topic 
sentence such as: Willie Loman is (or is 
not) a good example of the traditional 
literary hero because. . . 
4. If possible, the film version of 
Death of a Salesman should be shown. 
Discussion can center on those aspects of 
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the hero that are evoked more readily 
in the film than in the reading. 


5. Further discussions can lead the 
class to an examination of the hero as 
Shakespeare conceived him in Othello, 
Macbeth, Hamlet, and other ly If 
these have not been read, such discus- 
sion may well lead into further work on 
heroes of different types from different 
periods. 

6. An essay examination requiring 
comparison of elements of the epic hero 
and the modern hero as exemplified in 
Death of a Salesman or some other mod- 
ern work usually serves as a useful 
method of synthesizing students’ ideas. 


Outlines of these units, together with ex- 
tended lists of materials, are available from the 
authors. Include 25¢ in stamps. 


Language Arts in the Elementary Grades 


PRE-CONVENTION WORKSHOPS! 


Monday through Wednesday, November 21-23: 


Leadership Training for Developing an Articulated English Program. Planning Committee: 
G. Robert Carlsen, Edward Gordon, Albert R. Kitzhaber, Helen K. Mackintosh 


Tuesday and Wednesday, November 22 and 23: 


Structural Linguistics in Secondary Classrooms 
Leadership Team: V. Louise Higgins, James Sledd, Morris Finder 


Leadership Team: Barbara Hartsig, Mildred Dawson, Althea Beery 


Methods of Teaching English (College Methods Instructors) 
Leadership Team: M. Agnella Gunn, Francis Shoemaker 


Pre-registration required. For details write NCTE, 508 South Sixth Street, Champaign, Illinois. 
A SPECIAL FEATURE OF THE 


NCTE GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY CONVENTION 
NOVEMBER 24, 25, 26, 1960 


CHICAGO. ILLINOIS 
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More Sources of Free 


and Inexpensive Materials 
Compiled by John R. Searles 


This is the sixth annual list compiled by Dr. Searles, professor of English and 
education at the University of Wisconsin. Readers are asked to refer to the 
Journal when ordering from the list. Reprints of this list, as well as of the 1959 
list, are available from the NCTE, 508 South Sixth Street, Champaign, Illinois, 
at 20 cents. 


American Council for Better Broadcasts, Inc., 35 W. 
Inc., 433 N. Pinckney, Madison, Wis. 32nd St., N.Y. 1. Sourcebook for re- 
Look-Listen Report (now 30¢). Bet- search papers, suitable for advanced 
ter Broadcasts—Everybody’s Respon- seniors: Gicks and Whan, Hamlet: 
sibility, J. N. Hook. Single copy free. Enter Critic ($1.95); Enck, Forter, 


Mass. Ave., Washington 6, D.C. Pre- 
paring College Graduates to Teach Ballantine Books, Inc., 101 5th Ave., N. 


in Schools. Describes fifth-year pro- 
grams for certification or master’s de- 
grees at many colleges and univer- 
sities. Single copy free while the 
supply lasts. 


American Education Publications, Edu- 
cation Center, Columbus 16, Ohio. 
Our Times, new weekly magazine for 
llth and 12th grade English. (65¢ 
semester; $1.30 yr., for 10 or more 
copies.) Write for further informa- 
tion. 


American Library Assn., 50 E. Huron 
St., Chicago 11. Richer by Asia, a 
selected list of books and other ma- 
terials for promoting West-East un- 
derstanding among young adults. vi+- 
64 pp. 1959 ($1.25). 


Anti-Defamation League of B'nai B'rith, 
515 Madison Ave., N.Y. 22. Irving 
J. Lee, How Do You Talk about 
People? Applies semantic concepts to 
problems of racial and religious prej- 
udices (25¢). Other inexpensive 


Y. 3. Best Short Stories series (50¢, 
75¢) and other titles. 
Write for current list. 


Bantam Books, Inc., 25 W. 45th St., N. 


Y. 36. Wallace, Ben Hur; Booker T. 
Washington, Up from Slavery; Fast, 
Citizen Tom Paine; Bishop, The Day 
Lincoln Was Shot; Twain, Life on 
the Mississippi; Fielding, Joseph An- 
drews; Sienkiewicz, Quo Vadis; For- 
rester, Hornblower in the West Indies 
(50¢ ea.); Haines, Command Decision; 
Seventeen; Twain, Pud- 
d’nhead Wilson; Steinbeck, The 
Pearl; Richter, The Light in the 
Forest (35¢ ea.). Dual-language 
books in foreign languages with per 
allel translations (75¢ ea.). Free 
School and College Catalog. 


Barron’s Educational Series, Inc., 343 


Great Neck Rd., Great Neck, N.Y. 
Joseph Mersand, Spelling Your Way 
to Success, 173 pp. (98¢). Theatre 
Classics for the Modern Reader (65¢ 
paper; $1.00 cloth). Free list of titles. 


on intergroup relations. 
ree list. Beacon Press, Inc., 25 Beacon St., Boston 
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FREE AND INEXPENSIVE MATERIALS 


8. Reprint, I. A. Richards, How to 
Read a Page (paper $1.45). Free list 
of other titles. 


Bellman Publishing Co., Cambridge 38, 
Mass. Low-cost vocational and pro- 
fessional guidance pamphlets. Free 
list of titles. 

Book Supply Co., 564-566 W. Monroe 
St., Chicago 6. Catalog 860, Paper- 
bound Books for Schools and Librar- 
ians. Free to teachers, librarians, and 
administrators. 


British Information Services, 45 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, N.Y. 20. Free catalog of 
free and low-cost publications on 
Britain, the Commonwealth, and de- 
pendent territories. 


Carrie Chapman Catt Memorial Fund, 
Inc., 5225 Sycamore Ave., N.Y. 71. 
Simplified Parliamentary Procedure, 
free. Handbook for Leaders of Or- 
ganizations (25¢). 


Children’s Book Council, Inc., 175 5th 
Ave., N.Y. 10. The Opportunities 
that Books Offer (for developing 
values, overcoming handicaps, etc.). 
A source bibliography, 12 pp. (15¢ 
single copy; quantity prices.) 

Columbia Broadcasting System, Inc., 485 
Madison Ave., N.Y. 22. Radio and 
TV program guides. Free. 


Combined Book Exhibit, Inc., 950 Uni- 
versity Ave., N.Y. 52. Jacobs, Book 
Ways to the World (reading list re- 

lacing Invitation to Believe and 
Make Believe). Single copy free. 


Culver Press, Culver, Indiana. Hodgkin, 
It’s Easy to Spell, self-help book, sec- 
ond edition, 1956, 75 pp. ($1.15; 
quantity prices). 


Curtis Publishing Co., Public Relations 
Dept., Independence Square, Phila- 
delphia 5. Free reprints, Is College 
Education a Right or a Privilege? 
(from Ladies’ Home Journal); F. L. 
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Lucas, Party of One (on style—from 
Holiday magazine). 

Dell Publishing Co., 750 3d Ave., N.Y. 
17. Elizabeth Drew, Poetry: a Mod- 
ern Guide to Its Understanding and 
Enjoyment; Conrad, The Nigger of 
the Narcissus and The End of the 
Tether; Laurel Readers; De Maupas- 
sant, Stevenson; Boswell, Life of 
Johnson (abridged); Great German 
Short Stories; Twain, Huckleberry 
Finn (50¢ ea.). Poems of Longfellow, 
Keats; Laurel, Shakespeare: Othello, 
As You Like It, The Winter’s Tale, 
Henry IV, Part 1.; Stevenson, Kid- 
napped; Wyss, Swiss Family Robin- 
son (35¢ ea.). Dreiser, The Titan, 
Sister Carrie; Sandburg, Abraham 
Lincoln (3 vol.); Famous American 
Plays (series: 1920's, 1930’s, 1940's). 
(75¢ ea. vol.) 


Denoyer-Geppert Co., 5235 Ravenswood 
Ave., Chicago 40. Teaching the Lan- 
guage Arts the Literary-Pictorial 
Map Way, suggestions for use, illus- 
trations, price list of maps. Some 
available from NCTE. Single copy 
free. 


Doubleday & Co., Inc., 575 Madison 
Ave., N.Y. 22. Dolphin Books, a new 
paperback series of standard titles in 
American, English, and world litera- 
ture. Most titles 95¢. Free list. 


Dramatic Publishing Co., 179 N. Michi- 
gan Ave., Chicago 1. Producers of 
back plays for high school per- 
Eternal, The Thread that Runs so 
True, The Death of the Hired Man, 
others. Free descriptive catalog. 


Dyer’s Pen-Pal Service Org., R.F.D. 3, 
Seguin, Texas. Non-profit; prefer at 
least 25 names at 25¢ each. 


Educational Illustrators, Box 2268, Ur- 
bana, Ill. New Portfolio of American 
Poets, 9” x 6” photographs with bio- 
graphical sketches of ten poets. 
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($1.50). Also literary maps, available 
from NCTE at members’ discount. 


Educational and Recreational Guides, 
Inc. Now available from NCTE, 508 
South Sixth Street, Champaign, IIli- 
nois. (30¢ ea.) Also available by sub- 
scription ($2.00 annually—eight is- 
sues). 


Educational Testing Service, 20 Nassau 
St., Princeton, No. Making the Class- 
room Test and Selecting an Achieve- 
ment Test. Single copy free; limited 
supply. 

Educators Publishing Service, Inc., 29 
Camp St., Cambridge 40, Mass. Col- 
lege Entrance Review Series: Eng- 
lish Aptitude, English Composition 
($1.50 ea.). Other material on vocab- 
ulary building. 


Field Enterprises Educational Corp., 
Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 54. 
1960 list, Teaching Materials, free. 
1960 ed. Library reprint, single copy 
free. 


Folger Shak Library, Washington 
3, D.C. Low-cost booklets, postcards, 
prints. Free price-list. 


Folkways Records and Service Corp., 
117 W. 46th St., N.Y. 36. A onan 
source of recordings of poems, bal- 
lads, folk music, seat history. 
Printed texts accompany recordings. 
Free catalogs. Some also available 
from N ‘ 


Samuel French, Inc., 25 W. 45th St., N. 
Y. 19. Basic Catalogue of Plays. An- 
notated. Free. 

Kenneth Gambone, West Chester, Pa., 
Joint Senior High School. LP Re- 
cordings for English Language Arts, 
1959, paper, 71 pp. ($1.25). 

Globe Book Co., 175 5th Ave., N. Y. 10. 
New Manual for English Teachers, 
includes sample lesson plans and other 
aids. Language Arts Bulletin; please 


specify public, private, or Catholic © 
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school edition. Pick-a-Pix Quiz for 
bulletin board. Sample achievement 
certificate for worthy students. Free. 


Harcourt, Brace and Co., 750 3d Ave., 
N.Y. 17. Service Bulletin, Harbrace 
Teacher's Notebook, various topics, 
e.g. Edmund Fuller, The Novel in 
the High School Classroom. Pub- 
lished spring and fall. Free. 


Hill and Wang, Inc., 104 5th Ave., N.Y. 
11. Twain, A Connecticut Yankee in 
King Arthurs Court; Poe, The Nar- 
rative of Arthur Gordon Pym 
($1.45). Free list of titles. 


Huntington Library Publication, San 
Marino 9, California. Illustrated cata- 
logs and guides; offprints; some sub- 
jects literary and historical (10¢ to 
$1.50) Free list. 


Illinois English Bulletin, 109 English 
Bldg., Urbana, Ill. Joseph Mersand, 
How Can We Help Students Enjoy 
Literature?; J. N. Hook, Better 
Broadcasts—Everybody’s Responsibi- 
lity; Best Illinois High School Poetry 
of 1959; History: the Life in Lan- 
guage (25¢ ea.). 

International Friendship League, 40 Mt. 
Vernon St., Boston 8. Letter ex- 
change service. Registration fee 50¢ 
for students 18 or younger. 


Iowa English Yearbook, Richard Brad- 
dock, 3¢ OAT Bldg., State Univer- 
sity of Iowa, Iowa City. 1960 “World 
Literature Issue.” ($1.00; 5 yr. sub- 
scription, $4.50.) Also available 
from NCTE. . 


Iowa State Teachers Coll Extension 
Service, Cedar Falls. Still available, 
Stageberg and Goodrich, Using 
Grammar to Improve Writing. 
(20¢). 


State University of Iowa, School of 
Journalism, Iowa City. Quill and 
Scroll Staff Do’s and Don’t’s (104); 
School Newspaper Management Self- 
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Appraisal Scale (15¢); Careers in 
Journalism, 121 pp. ($1.25); Faculty 
Handbook for ool News (35¢); 
Principals Guide (50¢). 


of Kansas, Prof. Oscar M. 
Hau 209 Bailey, Lawrence. Kan- 
sas Studies in Education, Feb. 1960, 
Teaching Reading in the High 
School; May 1960, summaries of Fall 
English Conference. (10¢ ea. for 


postage and handling.) 


Kentucky English Bulletin, Fall 1959, 
Standards of Achievement in English 
for Grades 1-12. Order from W. S. 
Ward, Dept. of English, U. of Ken- 
tucky, Lexington. (35¢). Also avail- 
able from N 


The King Co., 2414 W. Lawrence Ave., 
Chicago 25. Factual Reading, graded 
booklist. Free. 


Littlefield, Adams and Co., 128 Oliver 
St., Paterson 1, N. J. Paperbacks on 
literature, reading, r, spelling, 
vocabulary. ($1.25 to $1.95). Free 
list. 


Universi 


Mass Media Studies, now available from 
the NCTE, 508 South Sixth Street, 
Champaign, Illinois. ($2.00 per year.) 
8 issues. Class subscriptions are $35.00. 


G. & C. Merriam Co., Springfield 2, 
Mass. Vocabulary Quiz, based on 
Websters New Collegiate Dic- 
tionary. Free in classroom sets, to 
teachers of college and college pre- 

aratory English. Word Study, pub- 

hed five times each school year. 

Free individual subscription to teach- 

ers at school address. 


Dr. Joseph Mersand, Jamaica High 
School, 168th St. & Gothic Dr., 


Jamaica 32, N.Y.C. Individualizing 
Instruction in English in Large and 
Small Classes, reprinted from NASSP 
Bulletin, Mar. 1960. Send 10¢ ea. for 
postage. 

Metropolitan Life Ins. Co., Health and 
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Welfare Div., 1 Madison Ave., N.Y. 
10. Color filmstrips and accompany- 
ing recordings on the careers of Wal- 
ter Reed and Florence Nightingale; 
black and white filmstrips on Jenner 
and Pasteur. Useful for junior high 


biography unit; quality excellent. 
The Nightingale recording is 16”. 
Free loan. Also free booklets in 


Health Heroes series, including those 
named above. 


Metropolitan Museum of Art, 5th Ave. 
at 82nd St., N.Y. 28. Free brochures 
on small color reproductions, post- 
card size prints, museum reproduc- 
tions, and kodachrome slides. 


Metropolitan School Study Council, 
Teachers College, Columbia Univ., 
525 W. 120th St., N.Y. 27. Touch- 
stones of Literature, rev. 1959, 61 pp. 
($1.00). Free pamphlet listing other 
low-cost educational publications. 


Michigan Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish, Newsletter, Spring 1958: Evalu- 
ating a Theme, 16 pp. (25¢). Order 
from NCTE, 508 S. Sixth St., Cham- 
paign, Ill. 

University of Minnesota, Dr. James I. 
Brown, Dept. of Rhetoric, St. Paul 1. 
Education reprints: Vocabulary—Key 
to Communication (20¢). 


University of Minnesota Press, Minne- 
apolis 14. University of Minnesota 
amphlets on American Writers: 
Hemingway, Frost, Faulkner, Mark 
Twain, Henry James, Thomas Wolfe. 
(65¢ ea.) Also available from NCTE. 


Modern Language Assn. of America, 6 
Washington Sq., N., N.Y.3. An Artic- 
ulated English Program: A Hypoth- 
esis to Test. Guidelines for de- 
veloping a sound curriculum from 
bent grades through college. 

25¢). 


Museum of Fine Arts, Huntington Ave., 
Boston 15. Illustrated catalog of pic- 
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tures, free. Minimum charge for post- 
age and handling on orders is 25¢. 


National Assn. for Better Radio and 
Television, 882 Victoria Ave., Los 
Angeles 5. Special school and library 
membership ($1.50); annual survey 
of children’s TV programs (55¢). 
Free list of publications. 


National Broadcasting Co., 30 Rockefel- 
ler Plaza, Room 322, N.Y. 20. Quar- 
terly program lists yng: | out- 
standing TV offerings. Free. Mention 
subjects taught and The English 
Journal. 


National Council for the Social Studies, 
1201 16th St., N.W., Washington 6, 
D.C. Still available: G. Robert Carl- 
sen and Richard S. Alm, Social Un- 
derstanding through Literature. 
($1.25.) 


National Education Assn., Div. of 
Audio-Visual Instruction, 1201 16th 
St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. Free 
list of publications on using audio- 
visual materials; some low-cost. 


National Geographic Society, School 
Service Div., 16th and M. Sts., N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. gu gree listing 
maps, color prints, and other ma- 
terials, with prices and order blanks. 
Free. 


Thomas Nelson & Sons, Copewood and 
Davis Sts., Camden 3, N.J. Five book- 
lets giving backgrounds for Bible 
study (Rev. Standard version); intro- 
ductions to the Old Testament and 
New Testament (25¢ ea.); two pam- 
phlets on vocabulary (35¢ ea.); study 
manual, Understanding the Scrip- 
tures (50¢). All five booklets for 
$1.00. 


New American Library of World Litera- 
ture, 501 Madison Ave., N.Y. 22. Sig- 
net Classics: Bronte, Jane Eyre; Dick- 
ens, A Tale of Two Cities; Swift, 
Gulliver's Travels; Crane, Red Badge 
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of Courage; Eliot, Silas Marner (50¢ 
ea.). M. Cunliffe, Washington, Man 
and Monument; L. K. and Mary 
Frank, Your Adolescent at Home and 
in School (50¢ ea.); Committee on 
College Reading, Good Reading, 1960 
ed.; G. R. Hawes, Guide to Colleges; 
Horace Gregory trans. Ovid’s Meta- 
morphoses; Mario Pei, The Story of 
Language (75¢ ea.). 


New York City, Board of Education, 
Curriculum Center, 130 W. 55th St., 
N.Y. 19. Reading List for the Theme 
Center “The Individuals Quest for 
Universal Values,” for twelfth grade. 
With supplementary list of suggested 
films. Other lists: The Individual and 
the American Heritage (grade 11); 
The Individual as a Member of the 
Group (grade 10); The Self-reliant 
Individual (grade 9). (25¢ ea.) 


New York Life Insurance Co., Public 
Relations Dept., 51 Madison Ave., 
N.Y. 10. Periodic supplements to Ef- 
fective Letters Manual. Free. 


New York State English Council, State 
University College of Education, 
Geneseo, N.Y. Free list of titles of 
monographs on teaching English; 
periodical, The English Record ($2.00 
annual subscription). 


University of North Carolina Library, 
Chapel Hill. Library Study Outlines: 
C. Georgi, The Businessman in the 
Novel; H. B. Hogan, Treasures in 
Paperbacks (annotated list of im- 
portant books available in paper). 
(75¢ ea.; 50¢ within the state.) Other 
titles available. 


University of Oregon, School of Educa- 
tion, Eugene. Curriculum Bulletins: 
All Teachers Are Teachers of Lan- 
guage, 1957 (25¢); Curriculum Mak- 
ing in the Language Arts, 1957 (40¢); 
The Teaching of Composition in the 
Public Schools: A Summary of Re- 
search, 1959 (90¢). Other titles. 
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FREE AND INEXPENSIVE MATERIALS 


Oxford University Press, Inc., 417 5th 
Ave., N.Y. 16. R. B. Doremus, Writ- 
ing College Themes (specific assign- 
ments on many types and topics; of 
interest to college-bound seniors). 
($1.50). L. F. Dean and K. G. Wil- 
son, editors, Essays on Language and 
Usage (including some on linguistics). 
($2.50). 


Paperbook Gallery, Inc., 90 W. 3d St., 
N.Y. 12. Subject Index to Paperbound 
Books in Print, 6500 titles. (25¢). 
Monthly supplement free on request. 


George Peabody College for Teachers, 
Div. of Field Services, Nashville, 
Tenn. Free and Inexpensive Learning 
Materials, 1960 ec. ($1.50; quantity 
prices. ) 


Penguin Books, Inc., 3300 Clipper Mill 
Road, Baltimore 11. Chekhov Plays 
($1.25). New Shakespeare titles: 
Richard Ill, A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream (50¢, 65¢). Free list of titles 
and prices. 


University of Pennsylvania Museum, 
Edu. Section, 33d and Spruce Sts., 
Philadelphia 4. Materials on language 
origins, early languages. Free li 


Perry Pictures, Inc., 42 Dartmouth St., 
Malden 48, Mass. Reproductions of 
masterpieces, pictures of historical 

tinguished people. (1¢ to 25¢; 
mum order, $1.00. Catalog, 354). 


Pocket Books, Inc., 630 5th Ave., N.Y. 
20. Wallace, Ben-Hur; Millay, Col- 
lected Lyrics, Collected Sonnets; 
Butler, The Way of All Flesh (50¢ 
ea.). Ashley hp~omms The Cultured 
Man (35¢); Day, Life with Father 
(25¢). Folger Library Editions: 
Romeo and Juliet; Webster, The 
Duchess of Malfi; Marlowe, Dr. 
Faustus. Selected List of Titles for 
Schools and Colleges. Free. 


Random House, Inc., 457 Madison Ave., 
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N.Y. 22. Modern Library Paperbacks. 
Three Plays of Eugene O'Neill 
($1.45); Faulkner, Three Famous 
Short Novels; Conrad, Three Great 
Tales (95¢ ea.). Also titles in world 
literature. Write for current list. 


Rinehart and Co., Inc., 232 Madison 
Ave. N.Y. 16 Education Pamphlets: 
R. C. Preston, Teaching Study Habits 
and Skills; W. Abraham, A Handbook 
for the New Teacher; Cuomo, Be- 
coming a Better Reader. English 
Pamphlets: Dickinson, A Guide to 
Literary Study; C. Laird, Thinking 
about Language; G. M. Kirkwood, 
A Short Guide to Classical Mytholo- 
gy; Cole, Students’ Guide to Efficient 
Study. ($1.00 ea. Frank- 
lin, Autobiography and Selected 
Writings (75¢); S. V. Benét, Selected 
Poetry and Prose (95¢). Free lists 
of available titles. 


St. Martin’s Press, Inc., 175 5th Ave., 
N.Y. 10. Paperback and hard-cover 
classics, especially British. Free cata- 
log. 

College of St. Thomas, Arnold E. Grade, 
St. Paul 1, Minn. Robert Frost Folio, 
eight plates, with accompanying text, 
on Frost and his country. ($1.00). 


Scholastic Magazines, 33 W. 42nd St., 
N.Y. 36. Annual Where to Find It 
Guide (Sept.) in Scholastic Teacher. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, Edu. 597 
5th Ave., N.Y. 17. Selected Reading 
for Junior and Senior High Schools. 
Cloth and paper, standard titles, gen- 
erally inexpensive. 


Stanford University Press, Stanford, Cal. 
C. W. Cooper and E. J. Robbins, The 
Term Paper, a Manual and a Model, 
36 pp. (50¢). Other study aids. 


Teaching Film Custodians, Inc., 45 W. 
43d St, N. Y. 36. Free teaching 
es to literary based on 
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Temple Curriculum Labora- 
tory, Div. of Secondary Edu., Phila- 
delphia 22. Something for Nothing 
for Your Classroom, 3d rev. ed., 1957 
($1.00). 


United Nations, Office of Public Infor- 
mation, N.Y. 17. Inexpensive pam- 
phlets, maps on the UN. 


U.S. Govt. Printing Office, Washington 
25, D.C. Teaching as a Career, Cat. 
No. FS 5.17:122 (20¢); special bul- 
letins on correspondence, typing, 
writing. Jewett, English Language 
Arts in American High Schools 
(50¢). Valuable. 


University Prints, 15 Brattle St., Cam- 
bridge 38, Mass. Catalog (50¢); free 
topic and art brochures listing loose- 
leaf prints selling at 2%4¢ each. 


Viking Press, Inc., 625 Madison Ave., 
N.Y. 22. Writers at Work, Malcolm 
Cowley, ed. Interviews with modern 
writers. Compass Books ($1.45). 
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Visual Education Assn., Inc., 207 S. 
Perry, Dayton 2, Ohio. Vocabulary 
study cards, 1,000 in set (List, $1.95; 
price to teachers now §$1.50.). 


Washington Square Press, Edu. Dept., 
630 Sth Ave., N.Y. 20. Study guides 
for standard titles, including Huckle- 
berry Finn, The Bridge of San Luis 
Rey, The Good Earth, Ivanhoe, Jane 
Eyre, Laughing Boy, Pride and Prej- 
udice, Silas Marner, A Tale of Two 
Cities, and others. (25¢ ea. title, for a 
pack of 25 guides.) 


The Writer, 8 Arlington St., Boston 16. 
Creative writing magazine, special 5- 
issue subscription ($1.00). 


Yale University Graduate School, 126 
Hall of Graduate Studies, New 
Haven, Conn. Reports of the Sixth 
Yale Conference on the Teaching of 
English (on writing, linguistics, rec- 
ommended reading, criticism of liter- 
ature) ($1.00). 


Conflicting Assumptions in the Teaching of 
English — 


(Continued from page 386) 
sible, of course, that a new synthesis 
can take place that will transcend 
either of the present points of view. 


The great immediate need in lan- 
guage arts conferences and meetings 
seems not so much for discussion of 
methods and techniques as for discus- 
sion of the basic beliefs that teachers 
as individuals hold and the implication 


of those beliefs for teaching. 

The traditionalist seems to subscribe 
basically to the concept of teaching 
language as a skill, while the modern- 
ist’s viewpoint is implied in the concept 
of teaching the language arts as art. 
To teach a skill is to teach—from the 
outside—something relatively mechan- 
ical. To teach an art is to develop— 
from the inside—something deeply 


personal. 
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The Profession 


Edited by ANTHONY L. TOVATT and ARNO JEWETT 


“JUST ASI AM CONVINCED THAT 
the study of grammar can do no real 
good divorced from the practice of writ- 
ing and as I am convinced that the study 
of vocabulary apart from the text of 
good books is only a perverse occupa- 
tion,” writes Bertrand Evans in the May 
1960 Educational Forum, “so 1 believe 
that writing dissociated from reading 
neglects its richest source of material 
and inspiration. A program of writing 
without reading seems to me like a grist 
mill running without any grain.” 


To develop a program which treats 
literature and composition as “ insepara- 
bles,” Mr. Evans, who is an associate pro- 
fessor of English at the University of 
California, pro that the English 
teacher take these steps: (1) Schedule 
composition and literature for the same 
months, weeks, and hours; that is, sched- 
ule them together as a continuous opera- 
tion. (2) “Remove from the English 
program the hodgepodge of alien activi- 
ties, materials, and purposes that have 
been piling up in it since the early 
1930’s.” (3) Prepare before the school 
year begins an extensive list or catalog of 
the possible ways of writing in connec- 
tion with the literature to be read and 


then “decide which ways are best—best 
for both writing and reading.” 

In addition to having students repro- 
duce, adapt, or comment on the original 
selection, teachers should give assign- 
ments which require students to use an 
idea in the selection as the springboard 
for a composition on a different subject 
or in a different form. For example, stu- 
dents might take an idea-statement such 
as “The world is too much with us” and 
use it as the topic sentence of a para- 
graph which reflects their own beliefs 
and experiences, suggests Mr. Evans in 
his article, “Composition and Literature.” 


“MULTILEVEL SPELLING PRO- 
gram spurs each pupil to achieve maxi- 
mum for self” is the title and the thesis 
of an article by Frank Dunn, teacher of 
English at Sayville Junior High School 
(New York State Education, May 1960). 
In his program for teaching spelling, Mr. 
Dunn first discusses the problem of “in- 
dividual differences” with his students. 
Then he administers a placement test 
consisting of 60 words, representing 
three different grade levels. According 
to the scores on these tests, pupils are 
placed at one of the levels as a starting 
point for instruction. 
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After a student has been placed, he 
selects a spelling partner to work with. 
Each member of the team gives a pretest 
of 10-20 words to the other member. 
After the pretest, the student studies the 
words he has misspelled and writes each 
word in two sentences to indicate that he 
knows the the words as well 
as the correct spelling. 

“Finally, when the student feels that 
he is prepared, he takes the ‘final test.’ 
The score of the final test is recorded on 
a ‘Final Test Score Sheet,’ which serves 
as a motivating force to do well and as 
a record-keeping device,” writes Mr. 
Dunn. “After completing one list of 
words, the student continues his program 
at his own rate of speed by studying the 
next list of words on his level.” 

If students make extraordi prog- 
ress, the teacher administers additional 
placement tests before the date of the 
next scheduled test. Scheduled placement 
tests, which are the only tests corrected 
by the teacher, are given once every 
four or five weeks. Words which Mr. 
Dunn uses for teaching spelling are ob- 
tained from various word lists, spelling 
scales, lists of “spelling demons,” and 
teacher-made lists based on words mis- 
spelled in written work and difficult 
words to be read in assignments. 


TRENDS IN THE TEACHING OF 
reading at all levels are reported in a 
recent publication, Research in Reading 
During Another Four Years, Summary 
and Bibliography, May 1960, by Arthur 
E. Traxler and Ann Jungeblut. This 
Educational Records Bulletin No. 75 
contains annotations of more than 400 
studies and reports published between 
1953 and the first half of 1959. High 
school English teachers will find several 
pertinent studies reported under these 
and other section headings: Speed of 
Reading, Developmental Reading, Read- 
ing Interests, Vocabulary and Vocabu- 
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lary Building, and: Reading and Personal 
Adjustment. 

“In recent years,” the authors report, 
“there has been increasing attention to 
programs of developmental reading for 
all pupils as contrasted with remedial 
programs for retarded readers only. . . . 
Some of the points brought out are that 
homogeneous grouping contributes to 
reading progress . . ., and that a develop- 
mental program at the high school level 
calls for close cooperation among subject 
matter teachers.” 

Copies of the bulletin may be pur- 
chased from the Educational Records 
Bureau, 21 Audubon Avenue, New York 
32, New York. 


ENGLISH DEPARTMENTS PLAN- 
ning to revise their curricula will find 
several helpful ideas in the article, “We 
Revised Our English P. m,” in Ohio 
Schools, May 1960. The authors, Sara M. 
Amos and Antoinette L. Barr, state that 
the entire English department of the 
Bexley High School met weekly for a 
period of several months during which 
“Special attention was given to a vertical 
analysis of the program to determine 
(1) whether the courses at each level 
were providing continuous growth in 
various skills and (2) whether there was 
ineffective repetition of material in any 
area.” 

Teachers prepared charts which indi- 
cated the distribution of grammar in- 
struction at each grade level and which 
showed the types and frequency of 
composition assignments during each 
year of their four-year course. A similar 
analysis was made of the literature pro- 
gram to determine content of units, type 
of organization, and relative emphasis be- 
tween classical and contemporary liter- 
ature. 

After the Bexley High English teach- 
ers analyzed their program, they made 
plans to revise it by: (1) integrating the 
grammar-composition-literature work, 
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(2) developing a four-year cumulative 

ar and usage program based on 
pupil needs, (3) setting a requirement of 
one major piece of writing each week, 
plus shorter informal written work, and 
(4) organizing literature by themes in 
grades 9 and 10, by liter plus 
a chronological survey of American lit- 
erature in grade 11, and by a survey of 
English literature with an emphasis on 
Shakespeare and the English novel in 
grade 12. Increased emphasis on supple- 
mentary reading during the school year 
and summer vacation was also recom- 
mended. 

“The final step in the work of revision 
was the actual writing of a course of 
study so that the recommendations might 
be available to staff members for refer- 
ence. The writing was a group project 
with each instructor contributing a sec- 
tion or sections related to his particular 
teaching area,” state the authors. 


BEGINNING THIS SCHOOL YEAR 
class size of English classes at Westing- 
house High School, Pittsburgh, will be 
reduced from 35 to 20 pupils, and each 
English teacher will have a maximum of 
100 pupils a day, according to a news 
release issued by the Board of Education. 
Under the new program students will be 
required to write a composition every 
week, showing careful selection of 
words, logical organization of ideas, clar- 
ity of thought, and support of generali- 
zations. Teachers will rigorously evaluate 
written work and hold individual con- 
ferences with students to help them with 
the revision and rewriting of their pa- 
pers. 

In announcing the program, Dr. Cal- 
vin E. Gross, Superintendent of Schools, 
said: “We are confident that higher 
achievement by students in English will 
be reflected immediately in all other 
basic subjects and thus bring about a 
general upgrading of academic stand- 
ards.” 
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IF CONCERNED PARENTS AND 
teachers think there is too much violence 
in comics, movies, TV, and reading 
material, they should be wary of substi- 
tuting Mother Goose, as some critics of 
the mass media would have them do, 
advises John Nadeau in the April Educa- 
tion. After pointing out the “violence, 
corruption, indolence, cynicism, pessi- 
mism, and anti-intellectualism” in this 
ancient children’s classic, the author 
concludes with this tongue-in-cheek sug- 

ion: “There is much in this world 
that is ugly and cruel, and the wise fa- 
ther can use literature to help his son 
to recognize and deal with life’s unpleas- 
antness. To carry out this idea further, 
on some rather inaccessible shelf, the 
mature parent will keep a play, to which 
he will expose his teen-age son or daugh- 
ter at the proper time. This play, of 
course, would Shakespeare’s Romeo 
and Juliet, the well-known story of two 
juvenile delinquents with a morally 
questionable resolution.” 


HOW MUCH INSTRUCTION IN 
teaching listening is given prospective 
English, speech, and elemen teach- 
ers? According to a study completed this 
last spring by Bruce Mar at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, only three of the 
406 colleges and universities in the sur- 
vey offered a ialized course in listen- 
ing. The majority of the schools, 300, 
indicated that listening techniques are 
taught as an integral part of special 
methods courses, rather than as separate 
units. 

Student teachers in only 40 per cent 
of the institutions are given opportunities 
to teach listening. In 39 per cent of the 
other schools they are provided op- 
portunities “to observe the teaching of 


ALTHOUGH HIGH SCHOOL ENG- 


lish teachers are eager to prepare their 
students to meet the demands of college 
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composition courses, with but few ex- 
ceptions, the teachers are receiving nei- 
ther wise counsel nor effective leadership 
from the colleges. They are getting bit- 
ter criticism instead, charges J. N. Hook 
in the current volume, Current Issues in 
Higher Education, 1960, published by 
the Association for Higher Education. 

“Every one of these criticized and be- 
deviled high school teachers went to 
college somewhere. If they do not per- 
form their job well, it is partly because 
they were not prepared to do it,” Dr. 
Hook avers. He goes on to recommend, 
as a minimum for prospective English 
teachers, at least six semester hours of 
advanced composition and English lan- 
guage courses beyond the freshman year. 
In addition to bettering preparation of 
future teachers, Dr. Hook suggests, col- 
lege English departments need to 
their own composition houses in order. 
“At present it is hard to find two de- 
partments or even two members of the 
same department who agree completely 
on what the purposes and content of 
college freshman English courses should 
be.” 


SELL YOUR STUDENTS PAPER- 
backs as a means of supplementing your 
library’s hardback collection, urges li- 
brarian Faye M. Klingmeyer in the 
March Clearing House. Few libraries can 
afford to buy sufficient hardback copies 
to supply the mass requests for specific 
titles, the author points out. By selling 

perbacks through the library, the li- 

rarian and teachers are not only able to 
solve this problem but also are able to 
place good literature in the hands of 
their students on demand. Too, students 
enjoy this means of building their own 
libraries, teachers are able to recommend 
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a greater number of titles for class read- 
ing assignments, and, most important, 
students read more books. 

In her own school, North Miami 
(Florida) Senior High School, where the 
plan has been in operation two years, 
student interest has been so great that 
“Students will often forego lunch in 
order to buy a paperback title they spot, 
for fear all copies will be sold before 
they acquire other money.” 


“fT REGARD GRAMMAR AS A DIF- 
ficult study for specialists,” writes D. M. 
Skews in the Spring issue of the British 
publication, The Use of English. “I can, 
of course, play it as a game: I can amuse 
eleven-year-olds by analyzing simple 
sentences in seven columns, and I can 
persuade fifteen-year-olds that disen- 
tangling the nine clauses in a sentence is 
a kind of puzzle, the solution of which 
is as satisfying as completing a cross- 
word. But if I am supposed to be teach- 
ing language I do not want to do either 
of these things.” 

The British pedagogue goes on to say 
that he teaches no formal grammar to 
many of his pupils, but tries to teach 
them “to write correctly and to encour- 
age those with ve? feeling for language 
to vary their vocabulary, sentence struc- 
ture and tone according to the purpose 
for which they are writing.” He con- 
tends that formal grammar of the ex- 
amination-question kind (identification 
of adverb clauses, etc.) has no relevance 
for this kind of teaching, and he finds 
that those pupils who have no formal 
grammar make no more grammatical 
mistakes than do those “who have done 


the grind which prepares them to answer 


the questions.” His article is entitled 
“Grammar: Dry Bones.” 
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Language and Literature 
Edited by THOMAS D. JARRETT 


TEACHERS OF ENGLISH AND 
other oe will find an interesting 
account of the picture that has been 
presented of them by American writers 
in Edna Lue Furness’ article “The Image 
of the High School Teacher in American 
Literature” (The Educational Forum, 
May 1960). With a focus on the litera- 
ture published between 1925 and 1955, 
Dr. Furness points out the stereotypes 
of teachers in the American novel, the 
essay, the drama, and the short story, 
and examines them in an effort to deter- 
mine to what extent they square with 
reality. 

The author observes that although lit- 
erature has proved to be a sensitive index 
to changes in social attitudes toward 
character and human relationship (e.g., 
religion, politics, divorce, smoking, and 
drinking), the stereotype of the teacher 
in general and the high school teacher in 
particular still persists in American liter- 
ature. In almost every type of literature 
the portrayal of the modern teacher is 
“a of the past,” demonstrating a 
lack of knowledge, appreciation, respect, 
and perhaps conviction on the part of 
the dramatists, and essayists. 
The writer finds that most of the high 
school teachers portrayed not only lack 
expression about their work and lives, 
but they are regarded “with condescen- 
sion and ridicule,” although they are 
described “as having some admirable 
quality of personality or character.” 
Somehow writers seem compelled to fol- 
low the old formula of presenting high 
school teachers as “social misfits, lovable 
old bears, fuddy-duddies, ineffectual 
quacks,” disregarding entirely their ac- 
tual role in society. 

Dr. Furness concludes that the writer 
of literature must utilize research and 
analysis in order to shatter this prevailing 


stereotype. Society must be informed 
and enlightened concerning the impor- 
tance of the high school teacher. Both 
the writer and the public must be jolted 
“with an array of facts and findings,” 
and high school teachers themselves must 
be led to a recognition of “the basic 
truth of their existence.” 


AN ANALYSIS OF EUGENE 
O’Neill’s plays reveals that he was always 
searching for a medium of communica- 
tion in order to satisfy his needs as a 
man and as a dramatist. So writes Robert 
F. Whitman in a detailed study of 
“O’Neill’s Search for a ‘Language of 
The Theatre’” (Quarterly Journal of 
Speech, April 1960). This search often 
led him down strange paths and caused 
him to employ violent and diversified 
techniques and subject matter which 
tend to obscure the unifying thread that 
holds all of his works together. 

In a real sense, Whitman argues, there 
is little change or development in 
O’Neill’s plays in terms of the conflicts 
which are presented, for all of them are 
overt hag anes of the “sickness of to- 
day.” On the other hand, development 
is reflected in his attempt in each play 
to find new ways of approaching and 
coming to grips with the complex prob- 
lem of life, of “finding a meaning for life 
and comfort for the fears of death.” 
Consequently O’Neill not only em- 
ployed new subject matter and tech- 
niques, he utilized varied manners of 
speech in order to find an idiom that 
would express best the human tragedy. 
This accounts for his experiments with 
realism, expressionism, naturalism, sym- 
bolism, fantasy, poetry, and some of the 
older dramatic devices. In fine, Whitman 
believes that the problems in O’Neill’s 
last plays are much the same as those in 
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his earlier plays; the methods are new. 
From Bound East For Cardiff to Long 
Day’s Journey Into Night he sought to 
find “a dramatic medium with which to 
explore the human soul.” He returned 
to realism only after he discovered “that 
with it, and the help of alcohol, he could 
say the same thing better.” 


WAS SHAKESPEARE REALLY 
Shakespeare? The controversy continues. 
Although many critics have argued again 
and again that there is not a shred of ob- 
jective evidence to prove that he was 
not the author of the plays generally at- 
tributed to him (see “Language and 
Literature,” The English Journal, Se 

tember 1959), in “Shakespeare or Shak- 
sper?” (The American Scholar, Spring 
1960) Dorothy and Charlton Ogburn 
maintain that historical, biographical, 
and textual evidence show that Shake- 


speare was Edward de Vere, Seventeenth 
1 of Oxford. 


In answer to an earlier article by Wil- 


liam T. Hastings in support of Shake- 
speare, the Ogburns present ten “facts” 
in support of the Oxford theory, argu- 
ing that the name “Shakespeare” or 
“Shake-hyphen-speare” was the pseudo- 
nym of Edward de Vere. The true 
Shakespeare, they believe, was a person 
with a background of culture and rank, 
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a man who was “compelled to be anony- 
mous.” Only a person of considerable 
rank who was “loved and protected by 
the Queen could have dramatized the 
deposition of an English monarch and 
gone free.” Shakespeare, therefore, wrote 
‘in and of a very different milieu” from 
that of Marlowe, Jonson, and others. He 
was ne a to say what he pleased. 
On the other hand, the available infor- 
mation about “Shaksper of Stratford” 
points to “anything but nobility of mind 
and status.” During his lifetime he was 
never credited with writing anything. 
He was a grain dealer of little impor- 
tance who was known to have sued his 
neighbors for small sums. His death 
evoked no public acclaim that is note- 
worthy. Annals and memoirs make no 
mention of him; and he left no manu- 
—_ or book in his “ungrammatical 

Following the arguments set forth by 
the Ogburns, si defends his posi- 
tion that no proof has been presented 
that negates the thesis that Shakespeare 
(or Shaksper) was the author of the 
poems and plays credited to him. Many 
teachers of English will find helpful the 
list of studies “For readers interested in 
pursuing the Shakespeare controversy” 
at the end of Hastings’ defense. 


Unit Ideas for the New School Year — ' 


(Continued from page 408) 


nition of power, different kinds of 
power, reasons for wanting power, 
ways of getting power, uses of power, 
and the results of power on the in- 
dividual who achieves it and on the 
historic situation. 

The unit will provide opportunities 
not only for the development of the 
skills of literary appreciation, but also 
for instruction in the many complex 
skills necessary in the writing of a re- 
search paper. 


Other Unit Ideas 


The unit No Man Is an Island is 
centered on the theme that no in- 
dividual (or nation) can exist unto 
himself alone. The title for the unit is 
taken from John Donne’s prose state- 
ment “Meditation 17” in Devotions 
upon Emergent Occasions. The Na- 
ture of Tragedy is a profitable unit for 
able classes. It might begin with a 
Greek tragedy, go to a Shakespearean 
tragedy, and conclude with modern 
selections. 
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Bulletin Board 
Specific times and dates, when available, are tentative. This schedule is a general 
preview of network plans for the coming season. 

Sunday, September 18, 7:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) THE sHIRLEY TEM”LE sHow. Series 

will include original plays, children’s stories, 
variety. Rudyard Kipling’s Kim is among the 
classics planned for the series. 
HALLMARK HALL OF FAME (NBC-TV) has 
filmed for fall presentation a two-hour pro- 
duction of Macbeth, starring Maurice Evans 
and Judith Anderson. 


Friday, October 21, 7:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) our AMERICAN HERITAGE. Series 
this year will include dramatizations of criti- 
cal periods in the lives of Alexander Hamilton 
and Theodore Roosevelt. 


(CBS-TV) crassics. New series 
of six two-hour (presented on two successive 
nights) adaptations of classic novels. Under 
consideration are Dickens’ David Copperfield 
and Great Expectations; Dumas’ The Three 
Musketeers and The Man in the Iron Mask; 
London’s The Sea Wolf; Twain’s Tom Saw- 
yer; and Stevenson’s Kidnapped. 


Sunday, November 27, 10:30 pm. (ABC-TV)First of a weekly series of docu- 
mentary dramas based on the six-volume Sir 
Winston Churchill memoirs of World War 
Il. Among the writers for the series are 
Robert Lewis Shayon, Quentin Reynolds, and 
playwright-novelist Victor Wolfson. 
(NBC-TV). project 20 will revive several of 
its past productions such as “Mark Twain’s 
America” and “Meet Mr. Lincoln.” In addi- 
tion, new productions are planned on “The 

i Revolution,” “The Life of Will 
Rogers,” and “The Life of Christ.” A 90- 
minute edition of the famous “Victory at 
Sea” will be presented in December. 
(NBC-TV). wispom will probably return this 
fall, featuring interviews with Clement Atlee, 
Howard Lindsay, Somerset Maugham, among 
others. 

(CBS radio). INVITATION TO LEARNING com- 
0 its current cycle on love on the last two 
aman programs with D. H. Lawrence’s 

omen in Love and Plato’s Symposium and 
Phaedrus. 
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TEACHING ENGLISH IN A MASS SOCIETY 
ll. A New Climate of Belief 


If there is to be an American revolu- 
tion in quality as pervasive as that in 
quantity which we have nearly achieved, 
we shall have to give our dreams and 
ideals a going over. A powerful motive 
for bringing us as far as we have come 
has been our belief that we were God’s 
chosen people. To the Puritans, it was 
the concept of a new Zion; to Jefferson, 
the notion of a natural aristocracy ful- 
filling the promises of a fresh start for 
man; to Lincoln, the idea of America as 
the last, best hope on earth; to the first 
Roosevelt, a New Nationalism; to Wil- 
son, a New Freedom; to Franklin Roose- 
velt, a New Deal. This has been the 
history of American idealism, a constant 
renewal. R.W.B. Lewis in his brilliant 
book, The American Adam: Innocence, 
Tragedy and Tradition in the Nineteenth 
Century (Chicago, 1955), examines the 
ironies and ambiguities of what Hector 
De Crevecoeur called “this new man, the 
American.” Freed from the burden of 
time, the new man could flourish without 
the frustrations of established church, 
aristocratic class barriers, the “useless” 
baggage of history. We know now that 
although this was a myth, it was still a 
powerful ideal that spurred our develop- 
ment, just as the myth of the Great 
Garden of the West described by Henry 
Nash Smith in Virgin Land: The Amer- 
ican West as Symbol and Myth (Vin- 
tage, 1957) was a mixture of illusion and 
truth that greatly accelerated the con- 
— of a great continent. Professor 

ith has shown too that the myth of 
agrarian innocence, enduring inappropri- 
ately into an urban milieu, has tended to 
inhibit our understanding of, and — 
ment to, an industrial society. We have 
come to know now that a culture can- 
not deny history with impunity. And the 
first step in any renaissance in American 
idealism is an honest facing of the dis- 


ity between our innocence of history 
and what we have actually done with the 
unique stewardship the past offered our 
nation. 

If we look with honesty at our record, 
we cannot be complacent about how 
well we stand before the bar of history. 
Improvident of our future, we squan- 
dered irreplaceable assets: denuded vir- 
gin stands of timber, created dust bowls, 
piled up the huge moral and intellectual 
deficits symbolized by the inhumanity of 
our great cities; these are all tokens re- 
minding us that a country which lives 
immaturely in its immediate present has 
too little to leave the future, almost too 
much to forget or make reparation for. 
To recover from our innocence, then, 
we must first of all achieve a real contact 
with our past, not the near hysteria of 
some patriotic societies, nor the obses- 
sions of covered bridge addicts and Civil 
War buffs, but the sane and sober reck- 
oning of a people proud of what they 
have done nobly and ashamed of what 
they have failed to do in spite of oppor- 
tunities unparalleled in the history of 
man. 

This is not to ask for a national melan- 
cholia, but rather for a mature reassess- 
ment of how well we have used our 
talents. The parable of the talents should 
give us humility and compassion, “a de- 
cent respect for the opinions of man- 
kind,” not the childish enthusiasm of an 
advertising executive who recently de- 
scribed America as “the all-time number 
one hit on humanity’s hit parade.” This 
I take it is the meaning of the post- 
Sputnik debate on the national purpose 
which reached an apogee in the Life 
magazine-New York Times series in the 
spring of 1960. (This series is available 
in paperback form from Holt-Rinehart- 
Winston, and deserves widespread use in 
English classrooms.) The crisis over ex- 
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cellence, to put it succinctly, is a historic 
one because it asks us for perhaps the 
last time whether or not America has 
been as prodigal in squandering its intel- 
lectual and moral resources as it has been 
in wasting its natural ones. The question 
that concerns us is whether or not we 
have left enough energy and conviction 
to renew our purposes to make our 
culture a great one as distinct from a 
merely good or tolerable one. No issue 
is more central to the major tasks of the 
English teacher—the pursuit of excel- 
lence in literacy and in taste. That is 
why it is so essential, before getting 
down to cases on the role of mass com- 
munication in teaching English, to con- 
sider the problem of excellence or 
maturity in the widest historical and 
contexts, 


John W. Gardner, president of the Car- 
negie Corporation, has put the matter of 
“creeping mediocrity” in American cul- 
ture very plainly in the Life series. He 
believes that we should not give in to 
our “cult of easiness” but must prove our 
capacity to achieve excellence. 


Every free man, in his work and in his 
family life, in his public behavior and 
in the secret places of his heart, should 
see himself as a builder and maintainer 
of the ideals of his society. Individual 
Americans—truck drivers and editors, 
grocers and senators, beauty operators 
and ballplayers—can contribute to the 
greatness and strength of a free society, 
or they can help it die. 

How does one contribute to the great- 
ness and strength of a free society? That 
is a question to which there are many 
true answers. One answer is—pursue 
excellence! Those who are most devoted 
to a democratic society must be pre- 
cisely the ones who insist that free men 
are capable of the highest standard of 
performance, that a free society can be 
a great society in the richest sense of 
that phrase. The idea for which this 
nation stands will not survive if the 
highest goal free men can set them- 
selves is an amiable mediocrity. 
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At the simplest level, the pursuit of 
excellence means an increased concern 
for competence on the part of the indi- 
vidual. Keeping a free society free—and 
vital and strong—is no job for the half- 
educated and the slovenly. In a society 
of free men competence is a primary 
duty. The man who does his job well 
tones up the whole society. And the 
man who does a slovenly job—whether 
he is a janitor or a judge, a surgeon or 
a technician—lowers the tone of the 
society. So do the chiselers of high and 
low degree, the sleight-of-hand artists 
who know how to gain an advantage 
without honest work. They are the 
regrettable burdens of a free society. 

But excellence implies more than com- 
petence. It implies a striving for the 
highest standards in every phase of life. 
We need individual excellence in all its 
forms, in every kind of creative en- 
deavor, in political life, in education, in 
industry—in short, universally. 

This, Dr. Gardner contends, cannot be 
achieved by “aimless or listless men.” 
Happiness is not to be found in ease, 
diversion, and tranquility, but in os | 
toward meaningful goals. The Englis 
classroom, dedicated as it is to the con- 
sideration of great art and the painful 
mastery of the language, is the natural 
arena for such a confrontation of excel- 
lence with mediocrity. 

In the same important series of essays, 
Cornell’s Clinton Rossiter claims that 
“we stand at one of those rare points in 
history when a nation must choose con- 
sciously between greatness and medi- 
ocrity,” and that to make the right 
choice we need a “profound, inspiring, 
benevolent sense of mission.” We can 
regain our youthful idealism if we hon- 
estly face up to “a tangle of four separate 
yet curiously related crises: the crisis in 
race relations, the crisis in culture, the 
crisis of the community, and the crisis of 
peace and war—all of which are growing 
in intensity with each passing year.” 
Two of these crises—those of culture and 
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community—are particularly germane to 
the 
er: 


interests of the English teach- 


The crisis in American culture [Pro- 
fessor Rossiter writes] is perhaps more 
obvious to the schoolteacher than to the 
housewife, to the artist than to the sales- 
man. ... we lack a widespread popular 
respect for the fruits of art and learning 
and for those who produce them, and we 
have much too short a supply of first- 
class artists and intellectuals. More than 
that, no people in history has ever had 
to put up with so much vulgarity, bad 
taste and ugliness in its surroundings. 
History has flung us an exciting chal- 
lenge pf making us the first of all na- 
tions in which men of every rank could 
display a measure of taste, and we have 
responded by displaying bad taste on a 
massive scale. Let us be honest about it: 
we have the wealth and leisure and 
techniques to make a great culture an 
essential t of our lives, an inspiration 
to the world and a monument for future 
generations—and we have not even come 
close to it. 


The crisis of community is of more re- 
cent date, a kind of final reckoning with 

erations of our thoughtless prodigal- 
ity. This is the widely observed and 
growing gap between “the richness of 
our private lives and the poverty of our 
9:30 services, between a standard of 
iving inside our homes that is the high- 
est in the world and a standard of living 
_ outside them that is fast becoming a 
national disgrace.” His litany of decay is 
a disheartening one: “. . . the blight of 
our cities, the shortage of water and 
power, the disappearance of open space, 
the inadequacy of education, the need 
~ for recreational facilities, the high inci- 
dence of crime and delinquency, the 
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crowding of our roads, the decay of the 
railroads, the ugliness of the sullied land- 
scape, the pollution of the very air we 
breathe.” If we do not rise to the chal- 
lenge of excellence, we will, in the judg- 
ment of Walter Lippmann, “slow y 
deteriorate and fall part, having lost our 
great energies because we did not exer- 
cise them, having lost our daring because 
everything was so warm and so com- 
fortable and so cozy.” The great question 
before us is the one William Faulkner 
asked in the two-page ad in Life maga- 
zine that announced the series on the 
national purpose: “What has happened 
to the American Dream? We dozed, 
slept and it abandoned us. There no 
longer sounds a unifying voice speaking 
our mutual hope and will.” 


Teachers, close as they are each day 
to the hope and newness that are the 
young, can never acquiesce in such de- 
spair. But it would be foolhardy to 
think that, in the good old American 
way, everything will work itself out in 
the end. The new factor in the Amer- 
ican equation is the possibility, even the 
imminence, of failure. In our roles as 
mediators between the heritage of the 
past and the free men of the future, 
in our responsibility of acting as cata- 
lysts in the chemistry of aspiration, it 
will not be easy for us to transform 
the base ore of a complacent mass society 
into a metal more enduring and more 
attractive to sensibility and mind. Our 
best hope, however, is simply to look 
carefully at our system of mass com- 
munication and see how we can make 
it serve the twin purposes of English 
teaching: esthetic sensitivity, linguistic 
mastery. 


Book Buying Increases 


Dollar sales of U.S. hardbound trade books for adults hit a record high in 
1959, according to data released by the American Book Publishers Council. Adult 
book sales rose thirty-four percent over the sales average for 1955-57, and 
juvenile book sales increased thirty percent in the same period. 


' 


 Counciletter “No 


Speaking recently to an old friend 
who is now the executive assistant to one 
of our U.S. Senators, I was impressed 
by the fact that over 2,000 letters a a 
come into his office, every one of whic 
has to be read and answered. Hundreds 
of telephone calls come in daily, which 
also have to be answered. Speeches have 
to be written and delivered. Important 
conferences must be held, both individu- 
ally and in groups. Masses of printed 
matter must be read and digested. Legis- 
lation must be prepared. In short, here 
is democracy in action, and what is 
central to all of this? The effective use 
of the English language! 

It is sometimes frustrating to us as 
classroom teachers to note the lack of 
appreciation of the importance that our 
language has in our daily lives, regardless 
of the occupation or i wpe Youth, 
alas, is not inclined to be concerned with 
more than the immediate present. And 
when youth realizes the importance of 
language, it is sometimes too late. As 
teachers, we have long tried to impress 
upon our students, our colleagues in 
other disciplines, and our administrators 
the value of our subject for the present 
and the future. We have long battled for 
smaller classes, for more and better text- 
books, for more audio-visual and other 
instructional aids, for more freedom to 
confer and give individual attention. 
Slowly, I believe, we are winning this 
battle. 

The National Council of Teachers of 
English, as it closes its first fifty years 
and is about to begin its second half 
century, has been in the forefront of 
those agencies which have recognized 
the importance of effective use of our 
language. As one studies the various 
ways in which we have grown, from a 
few hundred in 1911 to more than 60,000 


in 1960, he notes the layed by the 
committees of the Cohneil in furthering 
our aims. As new needs arose, new com- 
mittees were established, and their work 
has had far-reaching effects. Can anyone 
estimate, for example, the influence of 
the various booklists of the Council 
among the thousands of students, teach- 
ers, and librarians who have used them? 
How many directors of dramatics have 
utilized the Guide to Play Selection? 
How many thousands of teachers and 
curriculum workers have used the publi- 
cations of the Commission on the Cur- 
riculum? Who can, in truth, estimate the 
influence of the many other committees 
and their numerous publications these 
past fifty years? Can any other subject 
matter organization claim such a record? 


New Committees 


I was impressed, therefore, with the 
fact that at the meeting of the Executive 
Committee in Denver last November, 
nine new committees were recom- 
mended, ranging from one on English in 
junior high schools to one on educational 
television. At our midwinter meeting in 
Feb , the Executive Committee con- 
sidered carefully the recommendations 
of the Committee on Committee Struc- 
ture, so ably prepared under the chair- 
manship of Francis Shoemaker. Out of 
these recommendations and their imple- 
mentation will arise a stronger commit- 
tee structure which will permit greater 
articulation among committees, avoid 
unnecessary and wasteful duplication of 
effort, and achieve greater utilization of 
the many talents in the Council. 

The hundreds of devoted members 
who serve on our Council committees, 
often amidst countless other professional 
duties, local as well as national, deserve 
the fullest recognition for what they 
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contribute to meeting the many needs 
of our profession. No one person or one 
committee can possibly know all the 
answers. Yet committee structure and 
committee operation seem to me to be 
at the heart of the democratic process. 


Affiliate Activity 


Similar efforts have been made by the 
almost 150 affiliates of the Council. Many 
of their committee efforts have received 
national recognition through mention in 
our journals and counciletters. An enor- 
mous amount of excellent work is being 
done in many of our affiliates’ commit- 
tees; this work merits greater recogni- 
tion. I do not receive the newsletters of 
all of our affiliates, but those which I 
have received—from Wisconsin, South 
Dakota, Michigan, Kentucky, New Eng- 
land, New York—impress me with the 
amount of activity that is going on 
throughout the country. I wish there 
were some annual listing of these com- 


mittees and their major projects so that 
we could call on one another for help 
and advice. American independence may 


have started with the Committees of 
Correspondence. Perhaps we may grow 
even stronger as a professional organiza- 
tion as we strengthen our committees. 
Every teacher at every level, in my opin- 
ion, has something to offer toward solu- 
tion of our ever-increasing problems. 
Meeting together with other colleagues 
may begin with something as simple as 
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an exchange of frustrations; but no one 
can tell how profitably these meetings 
may end. 

As the Council looks ahead to the six- 
ties, it will grow stronger both in num- 
bers and in power to serve its member- 
ship to the extent that it can enlist more 
and more members of good will and 
ability to serve on its many committees. 
Whatever qualifying adjective may be 
chosen for the sixties, I doubt that it will 
be the “silent sixties.” Rather will they 
be years in which our language will be 
used more and more on an international 
scale. it is rapidly becoming a 
language spoken or read by 500,000,000 
pen perhaps the largest number that 

as ever known one language in the 
history of the world. Anything, there- 
fore, that can be done to inspire our stu- 
dents to realize the importance of mas- 
tering that language; to inspire our 
teachers to know the best methods of 
teaching that language; to convince ad- 
ministrators of the importance of pro- 
viding us with the necessary equipment, 
facilities, and time to do our jobs proper- 
ly will result in benefits not only to our 
nation, but to the entire world. Let us 
meet together, think together, and solve 
together our pressing problems. In this 
way we shall succeed together where 
others have failed. 


—JOSEPH MERSAND 


Junior Past President 


MARGARET HEATON MEMORIAL FUND 
English teachers of California have established a scholarship fund in memory 


of Margaret Heaton who died on Feb 


25, 1960. A past president of the 


Central California Council of Teachers of English, Miss Heaton was widely 
known for her pamphlets, Literature fer Human Understanding, Feelings Are 
Facts, and Reading Ladders for Human Relations. Contributions to the memorial 
fund should be sent to Vincent Leonard, 350 Arballo Drive, San Francisco, 
California. Checks should be made payable to the Frederic Burke Foundation, 


Margaret Heaton Scholarship Fund. 
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RIPOSTE 


Rivoste hopefully makes its appearance as a new department designed to 
serve (1) as a forum, albeit in miniature, for readers’ reactions and (2) as an 
exercising ground for the editor's professional libido, Thus, readers’ letters 
and the editor’s comments will be carried here each issue—unless readers do 
not write letters, the editor runs out of ideas, or the Advisory Board casts 
a fishy eye on the whole venture. Two fairly stuffy stipulations seem neces- 
sary: (1) letters for publication should be short, and the editor reserves the 
right to excerpt; (2) publication of letters is not guaranteed. Let the letters 
come down. 


Editorialette 


In my last editorial, written for my high school newspaper, I chided my 
fellow students for their lack of “school spirit.” After the next football game they 
organized a snake dance that was so full of spirit that three of the leaders were 
flung into the local bastille. I haven’t dared an editorial since. An editorialette may 
be safer. 

The mission in this one is to inveigh against a myth that is being built up: 
that it is impossible for the high school English teacher to do a good job under 
present conditions. Who the villains are who are creating this myth I’m not sure— 
professional critics of schools, demoralized teachers, venders of teaching machines, 
et al. But the fact is that conditions in many schools are such that English teachers 
can do, and are doing, an excellent job. It is true, on the other hand, that in many 
other schools excessive teaching loads and non-professional duties make effective 
teaching, especially of written communication, impossible. But our drive to im- 
prove teaching conditions should not provide an excuse for throwing up the 
hands and waiting for the millennium. One obvious suggestion for better teaching 
of writing this year: eliminate workbook drills in favor of actual practice in 
writing. 

—DLB 
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— From the Readers — 


To THE Eprror: 

The last Journal ran an article on free reading* which contained two errors 
in fact... . The writer is in error in including the Oakland High School in the 
Eight Year Study. No school west of Denver was included. 

A second error lies in the statement that the Oakland High School, in 1935, 
was the first school to use free reading as a major factor in the literature pro- 
gram. This is easily checked. The laboratory school at Ohio State University 
initiated a free reading program in both junior and senior high school when it 
opened (and joined the Eight Year Study) in October 1932. An evaluation of the 
reading of two classes, 1932-35, was made and reported in two monographs. 
These two monographs were later (1939) combined in one study and published 
under the title, An Evaluation of Free Reading in Grades Seven to Twelve, In- 
clusive, by Lou LaBrant and Frieda M. Heller. No claim is made for being “first,” 
however. I know of at least two Kansas high schools which had full free reading 
programs in the 20’s. 

—LOU LaBRANT 
Dillard University, New Orleans 


*Dr. LaBrant refers to Paul B. Diederich’s “The Rutgers Plan for Cutting Class Size in 
Two,” in the April issue. 


To tHe Eprror: 

Re F. Allen Briggs’ “When Do We Begin Teaching Beatnik Poetry?” in the 
May Journal, one tentative answer is that we should not begin it until we know 
what century Chaucer lived in. 


—SAMUEL WITHERS 
Scarsdale, New York 


Mr. Briggs (and the editor) missed it by only one century! 
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THE AFFAIR. By C. P. Snow. Scribner's. 
1960. 374 pp. $4.50. 


Eighth in an ambitious series of novels 
called Strangers and Brothers, which will 
include eleven novels when the plan is 
complete, The Affair has perhaps attracted 
more attention than any of the earlier 
volumes. Other a noteworthy titles 
in the series are The Masters and The Con- 
science of the Rich. The time span of the 
series so far is from 1925 to 1954, The 
Affair covering the latest events in the life 
of the narrator Lewis Eliot. Most of the 
action in the present work takes place in 
Cambridge University. A physicist and a 
distinguished civil servant, the author once 
held a Fellowship at Cambridge. He brings 
to his fiction an experience that lends 
authenticity of detail and mood. Sensitive 
to moral values, he engages the reader in 
a struggle for justice that almost compels 
taking sides. At the conclusion, the reader 
may feel that his participation has been 
more active than that of a mere witness. 
Just as Lewis Eliot becoines more and more 
involved, so does the reader, for it is 
through Lewis’ sensitivity and conscience 
that his own awareness and concern grow. 

A young scientist, Donald Howard, is 
convicted by a faculty committee of cheat- 
ing on his master’s thesis. One of the com- 
mittee is uneasy with the verdict and in 
time succeeds in gaining a re-trial. Although 
the conclusion is the same, more doubts 
are raised and others are drawn into the 
affair. Howard, generally disliked because 
he is personally and politically unattrac- 
tive to his fellows, is yet the object of grave 
concern by men whose ideal is justice. 


Edited by GRIFFITH T. PUGH 


For Special Attention 
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U the insistence of a few, still another 
trial is arranged. Lewis, who is a confidant 
of the master of the college and of other 

rincipals in the action, and whose brother 
Martin is on the faculty, is engaged to 
represent Howard at the final trial. A 
brilliant barrister from outside the univer- 
sity is Lewis’ opponent. 

The whole affair, which extends over 
many months, is complicated by politics 
within the college over the coming election 
of a new master. The participants cannot 
but be aware of the effects of their actions 
upon the outcome of the election. Although 
desirous of keeping the two matters sepa- 
rate, each is aware of the impossibility of 
doing so. The nature of the evidence is 
such that the nonscientists are dependent 
upon the scientists for explanations and 
interpretations. The different ents of 
the faculty are brought into interesting 
conflict. Each man weighs his own loyalty 
and attempts to judge the loyalty of others. 
In the climactic trial, Howard. is judged 
innocent, restored to his place, paid his 
back salary, but ironically not reelected 
for an ensuing term. 

The Affair is a rewarding book. The plot 
is skillfully handled, giving an admirable 
unity to the novel. The characters are 

rtrayed with consistency and penetrat- 
ing insight. They stand out as fully real- 
ized persons, who act from understandable 
motives. They are interesting. In a variety 
of domestic and college scenes, upper- 
middle-class Britishers, delineated as indi- 
viduals, talk and act in a self-revealing 
manner to the edification of the reader. 


What they eat, what they drink and when, 
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what subjects they discuss, what attitudes 
and ideals they reveal, what prejudices 
they exhibit, even the phrases employed 
in trivial matters—all are entertaining parts 
of a richly rewarding whole, integrated 
through the superb intelligence of Lewis 
Eliot. The strength of the novel comes 
from its substance rather than its style. 
In an adequate, even though occasionally 
awkward, prose, C. P. Snow gets to the 
heart of the affair. 


CLEA. By Lawrence Durrell. Dutton. 1960. 
287 pp. $3.95. 


That Lawrence Durrell stands tall among 
contemporary writers can hardly be dis- 
uted. A poet in fiction, he attains a bril- 
iance that other stylists may well envy. 
There seems never a careless word or an 
inept phrase to mar the beauty, lucidity, 
and symmetry of his writing. The virtu- 
osity of his prose compels such attention 
that the substance runs the danger of being 
slighted, both by the reader and the author. 
The light may well dazzle the viewer. 
Open the book at random; on page 222, 
after rendering Greek verses in English, 
the author comments: “But they English 
badly; and unless one hears them in Greek 
falling softly, word by word, from a mouth 
made private and familiar by the bruised 
endearments of spent kisses they must re- 
main always simply charmless photographs 
of a reality which overreaches the realm 
of the poet’s scope. Sad that all the brilliant 
plumage of summer remains beyond cap- 
ture. . . .” In precise, vivid, cumulative 
detail he can render a colorful, controlled 
picture. In subtle yet incisive language he 
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can reveal motive and create mood. He is 
an artist. 

Clea completes the Justine tetralogy, 
also referred to as the Alexandria quartet 
because of the novels’ setting in the p- 
tian city. The previous three novels are 
entitled Justine, Balthazar, and Mountolive. 
In Clea the loose threads of previous ac- 
tions are caught up, and the tetralogy 
as well as the final novel is resolved. Char- 
acters in earlier novels are found here, 
often in considerably changed state. Dar- 
ley, the English protagonist, a writer no 
longer writing, has returned to Alexandria 
and hopes to see his old friends, especiall 
Clea. He encounters Nessim, Justine, Bal 
thazar, all of whom had undergone har- 
rowing experiences in the turbulence of 
intrigue, violence, and war in modern 
Alexandria, and finally, on page 76, he 
meets up with Clea. She is more slender, 
more mature, more beautiful. In a love 
affair of sorts they progress toward a final 
disruption, Clea becomes strained and ap- 
prehensive. Darley thinks they should part, 
at least for a while. Before he leaves, a 
ghastly accident wounds Clea seriously, 
but she does not want him to change his 
plan to depart. In her recovery and re- 
adjustment she finds surety and writes a 
letter which is the resolution of the narra- 
tive. 


Clea’s haunting loveliness is conveyed 
through the eyes and emotions of Darley. 
Bizarre minor characters and an exotic set- 
ting are made immediate and real through 
Mr. Durrell’s art. Closely and beautifully 
written, Clea is the rare novel that war- 
rants and rewards a second reading. 


Twenty-fifth Educational Conference 


The Educational Conference, jointly 


tional Records 


nsored by the Educa- 


ureau and the American Council on Education, will be held at 


the Roosevelt Hotel in New York City on October 27 and 28. The theme of the 
conference is “Measurement and Research in Today’s Schools.” Among the 
topics to be discussed are “Needed Research in Reading” (jointly sponsored by 
the International Reading Association), “Measurement: the Problem of Choice,” 
“Measurement: the Problem of. Multiplicity as Viewed by Test Publishers and 
Service Agencies,” and “Some Frontiers of Educational Research.” 
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OMPOSITION 


AQVENTUAeE 


Veaching Materiale 


Edited by JOHN R. SEARLES 


Filmstrips and Recordings 


COMPOSITION, Color filmstrips: (1) Or- 
ganizing an Outline; (2) Writing an Open- 
ing Paragraph; (3) Writing Paragraphs; 
(4) Editing and Rewriting. Filmstrip 
House, 347 Madison Ave., N. Y. 17. $6.00 
each; $20.00 a set. 


Using the simple analogies of road-map 
and house-plan, strip (1) stresses the need 
for organization, mentions several major 
principles of arrangement, and shows a 
student deciding an en to a paper 
about Washington, D. C. After explaining 
the requirements for an effective opening 
paragraph, and examining several exam- 
ples, strip (2) returns to the paper on Wash- 
ington to show the writer’s draft and 
successive revisions. Strip (3) shows him 
sorting his ideas into logically-related groups 
for treatment in the paragraphs which are 
to form the body of the composition, and 
returns to material from the preceding strip, 
besides introducing new illustrations, to 
make points about unity and coherence. 
Strip (4) offers a checklist for revision, and 
illustrates each of the following: accuracy, 
grammar (usage), punctuation, capitaliza- 
tion, spelling, unity, coherence, conciseness, 
use of active voice, specific detail, word- 
selection, and sentence variety. 

Although this series, in attempting to 
cover a large subject concisely, can do 
little more than highlight the most impor- 
tant points, it does this clearly and well. 
One source of possible confusion is the 
shift from the student theme in strip (3), 
and the return to material previously shown. 


This difficulty could be easily overcome by 
reshowing the appropriate parts of the sec- 
ond strip. The concepts presented are 
fundamental to good writing, and junior 
high school students should know them, but 
some illustrative passages are probably too 
mature for use before the ninth or tenth 
grades. The strips often give review sum- 
maries or questions, and suggest assignments 
which give practice in putting main prin- 
ciples to work. Drawing is adequate; edit- 


ing is good. 


FAVORITE TALES OF SHERLOCK 
HOLMES, 3 records, read by John Brew- 
ster, $10.95. THE TIME MACHINE AND 
OTHER STORIES, 2 records, read by Don 
Spark, $9.50. Libraphone, Long Branch, 
Ny. 16 2/3 RPM. 


Both albums would be useful in stimu- 
lating interest in further reading among 
students who need such stimulation. One or 
more of the Doyle stories could easily be 

layed in class; the playing time of each 
is 40 to 52 minutes, and the stories are 
exciting: “A Scandal in Bohemia,” “The 
Red Headed League,” “The Five Orange 
Pips,” “The Adventure of the Speckled 
Band,” “The Musgrave Ritual,” and “The 
Final Problem.” H. G. Wells’ “The Time 
Machine,” although equally high in interest, 
takes about three hours to play; the “other 
stories” (“The Late Mr. Elvesham” and 
“The Stolen Bacillus”) would be usable in 
class as an introduction to Wells as a mas- 
ter of science fiction. aan 
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The reading in both albums is capable: 
the readers are British, but not difficult to 
understand. As is often true of talking 
books, sudden changes of pitch and volume 
may result in some distortion unless sound 
is carefully controlled. The first of the 
Conan Doyle records, at least in the album 
sent to the reviewer, is marred by back- 
ground noise, particulary a distracting feed- 
back or echo effect; all the other records 
are satisfactory in sound quality. Each set 
of records is packaged in an attractive and 
sturdy album. 


AMERICA LISTENS TO LITERA- 
TURE, produced by Vocab Records for 
Scott, Foresman and Company, to accom- 
pany the AMERICA READS literature 
anthologies, grades 9-12. 33 RPM LP, $5.50 
each, 9 and 10; $11.00 each, 11 and 12. 
The complete set of recordings includes 
one record to accompany Good Times 
Through Literature, one for Exploring Life 
Through Literature, and two each for The 
United States in Literature and England in 


Literature. In all, the records contain 97- 


selections, 85 verse and 12 prose, and 21 
different readers interpret the selections. 
The readings are grouped to correspond to 
the units in the books with which they 
would be used; 60 will be found in the 
anthologies, and 37 are supplementary. Each 
album lists bands, selections, and playing 
times, and gives brief teaching suggestions; 
on the records themselves, selections are 
often preceded by short introductions or 
one or two guiding questions for students 
to keep in mind as they listen. 

Because of the wide range of materials 
and interpretations to be found in these 
recordings, the listener is certain to have 
his own preferences among them, and no 
doubt, his prejudices. The reviewer’s dis- 
taste for most choral readings, for example, 
kept him from enjoying a few contained 
on the records. A captious critic can easily 
find flaws in certain interpretations where 
stress, intonation, or phrasing do not fit 
his preconceptions of how the lines should 
be read. The use of so many readers, how- 
ever, has permitted the matching of readers 
to selections, so that each interpreter can 
deal with material which suits his particu- 
lar style, and these matchings are almost 
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always felicitous. It is impossible in brief 
space to single out individuals for the praise 
which many of them deserve. 


The apparent imbalance between poetry 
and prose is partly explained by the brevity 
of many of the poems and the comparative 
length of some of the prose selections; for 
the rest, it may be accounted for by the 
greater need of hearing verse well read. 
The generous amount of supplementary 
material is welcome; it is well chosen to 
reinforce the units which it accompanies. 
An interesting feature of the American 
literature records is the inclusion of the six 
selections (four of them supplementary) 
by major writers whose names are not 
anrounced on the record; this procedure 
tests the students’ familiarity with the styles 
and themes of the writers represented. 
Grouping the readings on bands—four or 
five bands per record is about average— 
sa the teacher to locate them easily. 

ecording quality is excellent. 


J. B., by Archibald MacLeish, performed 
by Raymond Massey, Christopher Plummer, 
James Daly, and others. Victor album LD 
6075 (monaural), $11.98; LDS 6975 (stereo), 
$13.98. Two records. 


This play is concerned with the problems 
of the meaning of life, human suffering, 
and man’s relation to God, exemplified in 
the life of a business man whose fate is 
pain and loss. Since the action occurs on 
two levels of plot, the voices have been 
recorded to show the difference in levels. 
The location of the actors on the stage is 
also of some importance, and the stereo 
version makes it possible to follow them 
as they move about. The recording .is the 
best this reviewer has Bo heard; the per- 
formance is inspiring. The records are suit- 
able for advanced high school juniors and 


seniors. 
—JOHN T. MURI 


Chairman, NCTE Committee 
on Recordings 


MARK TWAIN TONIGHT, ormed 
by Hal Holbrook impersonating Mark 
wain. Columbia record OL 5440 (mon- 
aural), $4.98; OS 2019 (stereo), $5.98. 
The record is in six sections: (1) an 
introduction such as Twain might have 
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TEACHING MATERIALS 


made for himself on the lecture platform, “How to Be Seventy.” In places, the record 
(2) “On Smoking,” (3) “Journalism on is hilarious; high school students enjoy it 
Horseback,” (4) “My Encounter’ with an very much. This is a valuable addition to 
Interviewer,” (5) “Huck Battles His Con- the list of records for American literature 
science,” a reading from Huckleberry Finn classes. 

as Twain might have delivered it, and (6) —JOHN T. MURI 


REVIEW BOARD FOR TEACHING MATERIALS 
Mr. William D. Herron, West Side High School, Newark, N. J. 

Mrs. Mabel M. Staats, Southwest High School, Miami, Florida. 

Mr. John C. Adler, George F. Baker High School, Tuxedo Park, New York. 
Mr. Frederick Kiley, English Department, Trenton State College, Trenton, N. J. 
Mr. Loren V. Grissom, University High School, Urbana, Illinois 

Mr. Julius S. Rosenson, Peabody High School, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Arthur Weisbach, Scarsdale High School, Scarsdale, New York. 

\ Mr. John F. Warner, Longmeadow High School, Longmeadow 6, Massachusetts. 
Mr. John T. Muri, Hammond High School, Hammond, Indiana. 


A Welcome 
Addition |to a Famous Family 


PATHWAYS 


Five new 16mm sound films that stimulate greater 
interest in books and illustrate how to obtain greater 
~ knowledge and satisfaction from what is read. Films 
are entitled, “WHY READ?,” “HOW TO READ,” 
“WHAT DID YOU READ?," “WAS IT WORTH READ- 
ING?,"" and “WHAT IS A BOOK?” 


For free Preview Set or Descriptive Brochure of 
the new films, or the complete program, direct 
your request to the address below. 


C-B EDUCATIONAL FILMS, INC. 
’ 690 Market Street, San Francisco 4, Calif. 
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Announcing two new volumes in 


THE LAUREL SHAKESPEARE SERIES 


The highly acclaimed play-per-volume series 
With the largest type and most readable page in paperback 


MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING with a Modern Commentary by Virgil 
Thomson, noted composer of Shakespearean background music. 


A MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S DREAM with a Modern Commentary by Lincoln 
Kirstein, Trustee of the American Shakespeare Festival. 


Each volume of the Laurel Shakespeare Series contains a commentary by 
a noted Shakespearean actor, director or critic and an essay on Shake 
speare and His Theater by the general editor of the Series, Francis Ferguse 
son, plus glossary notes and suggestions for further reading. The texts are 
modern restorations of the original folios by Charles Jasper Sisson. 


Volumes available to date: 


HAMLET MACBETH 
Modern Commentary by Maurice Modern Commentary by Flora 
Evans. Robson. 


THE TAMING OF THE SHREW ’ TWELFTH NIGHT 
Modern Commentary by Margaret Modern Commentary by E. Martin 
Webster.. Browne. 


ROMEO AND JULIET OTHELLO 
Modern Commentary by W. H. Modern Commentary by John 
Auden. Houseman. 


RICHARD II! AS YOU LIKE IT 
Modern Commentary by Stuart Modern Commentary by Esme 
Vaughan. Church. 


THE MERCHANT OF VENICE THE WINTER'S TALE 
Modern Commentary by Morris Modern Commentary by D. A. 
Carnovsky. Traversi. 


JULIUS CAESAR ‘ HENRY IV, PART | 
Modern Commentary by Philip Modern Commentary by Sir Ralph 
Lawrence. Richardson. 


Coming in November: 


KING LEAR with a Modern Commentary by Dudley Fitts. 
SONNETS. All of the sonnets with an analytical introduction by C. L. Barber. 


35c per volume 


For examination copies and illustrated catalogues, please write 
DELL BOOKS, Education Department, 750 Third Ave., New York 17, N. \, 
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In each enjoyable issue... 


effective learning experiences 
for your junior and senior 


The Educational Edition is expertly prepared for class- 
room use, with a 24-page bound-in Student Study Guide 
plus a 16-page Teaching Guide for you. 


Every month the Educational Edition offers you lively and 
practical teaching materials that 

V stimulate critical thinking about-the informative, 

timely content of Reader’s Digest 

V increase reading comprehension and speed 

V develop word power 

V motivate civic responsibility 
To meet the increasing demands for high-quality education—use 
Reader’s Digest Educational Edition in your English classes. 


READER'S DIGEST SERVICES, ING: EDUCATIONAL DIVISION: 


POWER your teaching! 
| 
al high schoo 
aer’s Digest 
Beanéational Edition 
AG 
SS 
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The NEW 
COOPERATIVE 
ENGLISH TESTS? 


The NEW 1960 COOPERATIVE ENGLISH TESTS 
Help you to assess the progress of your students in 
READING COMPREHENSION ENGLISH EXPRESSION 
Completely revised and brought up to date, these tests now 
e Take less time to administer e Involve fewer test booklets « Are 
easier to score, and e feature new interpretive aids 
2 Write for a free 31 page Brief which describes the special features 
of the tests. ve 


COOPERATIVE TEST DIVISION Cy) EDUCATIONAL TESTING SERVICE 
22 Nassau St., Princeton, N. J. / 4642 Hollywood Bivd., Los Angeles 27, Calif. 


tHe Hlerdble Organization 
OF THE ENJOYING ENGLISH SERIES 


Wolfe et al Copyright 1961 (7-8) and 1960 (9-12) 
provides a textbook at each grade level that is easily adaptable to a 


variety of needs: 


. Separate units with emphasis on speaking and writing provide themes 
appealing to slow, average, and superior students 

. remedial drill in usage, grammar, or even in a language activity like 
letter writing is easily available when needed 

. a unit in one part of the book may be correlated with a unit in any 
other part, according to the needs of the class or the procedures 
found most effective by individual teachers 


For complete information, write 


THE L. W. SINGER COMPANY, INC. 


Dept. N8 
Syracuse 2, New York 
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Allo our past NOVEMBER 
our future 24-25-26 


SWINBURNE 
CHICAGO 


@® MAJOR SPEAKERS 
Richard Armour 
Sean O'Faolain 
J. B. Priestley 
Ruth Strickland 
Mark Van Doren 


@ POETRY-IN-THE-HIGH SCHOOL LUNCHEON 
W. D. Snodgrass, 1960 Pulitzer Prize Winner for poetry, 
will read and comment on his own Heart's Needle. 


@ SECONDARY SECTION MEETING 
G. R. Carlsen, Robert Pooley, Joseph Sittler 


@ SEVENTY-EIGHT FRIDAY PROGRAMS 
Dwight Burton, Paul Diederich, 
W. Nelson Francis, William S. Gray, 
W. Wilbur Hatfield, Arthur Knight, 
Albert Marckwardt, Harold Martin, 
Edward Noyes, Walter J. Ong, 
William Van O'Connor, Warner Rice, 
James Sledd, Dora V. Smith, 
Winifred Ward, John Warriner, 
many others 


@ SPECIAL FEATURES 
Historical displays, cracker 
barrel session, open com- 
mittee sessions, demonstrations, 
souvenir program 
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We are proud that thousands of you who were taught from 
the ENGLISH IN ACTION series are now teaching from later 
editions of these same friendly, forceful books. 


TRESSLER * CHRIST * TERINO * STARKEY 
SHELMADINE PAIGE 


/ th Initiated in 1929 by the able teacher— 


author J. C. Tressler, ENGLISH IN ACTION 
has made each edition, since the immedi- 

E D IT I O N ately successful first, a new and enlarged 
opportunity for serving teachers and stu- 
dents in the junior and senior high school 
grades. 


Whether you meet ENGLISH IN ACTION 
as an old friend or a new one, we promise 
you will like these books. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 
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